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LATEST ISSUES. 


METCALF’S SPELLING & LANGUAGE BOOK. 


By RoBERT C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools in Boston. For introduction, 20 cents. 


METCALF’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 


By RoBExtT C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, in Boston, and ORVILLE T. Brieut, 8 Schools, 
nglewood, Ill. Cloth, 12mo. 230 pp. Illustrated. For Introduction, 42 cents. 


These are new language books, by t 
much attention. s 8, by two of the foremost educationists in the United States, and are attracting 


LOCKWOOD’S READINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


ANIMAL MEMOIRS. By Samue. Lockwoop, Ph.D. 


Part I—MAMMAILS. Cloth, 12mo. 317 pages. 
Part II—BIRDS. Cloth, 12mo. 397 sone } For introduction, 60 cents each. 
“ Dr. Samuel Lockwood has written in ‘ Animal Memoirs’ a really fascinating book. His stories of the animals 
c ve feeling as well as of scientific accuracy. It ich will 28- 
light children, but wil h the most valuable lessons of loving kindness.”_-New York Tribune. —- 


GASTINEAU’S Conversation Method with the French. 


The Conversation Method for Speaking, Reading, au”™l Writing French, | Intended for self-study, or 
use in schools, with a system of pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents and entirely new de- 
vices for obtaining a correct pronunciation. By EDMUND GASTINEAU, A M, Graduate of the Uni- 
versité, Paris, and Principal of the Conversation School, New York. For Introduwtion, $2.00. 

The method here adopted is, so far as possible, that which a person follows in a foreign land when surrounded 
by those who speak only the French. The CONVERSATION METHOD supplies the pupil Trem the outset with sen- 
tences in common use, coupled with their translation and pronunciation, so that they may be easily memorized and 
mastered, and turned to immediate conversational account. They are then rehearsed in colloquial exercises, and 
and when thoroughly familiar, analyzed, and the words of which they are made up inserted into other forms and 
idioms to express a still greater variety of meaning. This forms the basis of the Method. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE GREEK METHOD. 


By Pror. WM. R. HARPER, Ph D., Yale University, and WiLL1AM E. WATERS, PH.D., Cincinnati, O. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE LATIN METHOD. 


By Pror. WM. R. HARPER, Ph.D., Yale University, and Isaac B. BurGEss, A.M., Latin Master 
Rogers High School, Newport, Rhode Island. For Introduction, each, $1.00. 

The method employed in these books is that followed by Professor Harper with such signal success in his 
classes at Chautauqua and elsewhere. A sentence of the ym text is first placed before the peee. The pro- 
nunciation and exact translation of each word are furnished him With the aid which the teacher gives him in 
advance, and with the material given in the book, he thoroughly masters the words and phrases of this sentence or 
section. His knowledge is teste? by woquiring i= to recite or write the Greek or Latin sentence, as the case may 
be, with only the translation before his eye ith this as the foundation, and with adequate notes, the words are 
transposed and introduced in various relations, care being taken to prevent the memorizing of the Greek or Latin 
text, without a clear idea of the force of each word, and by thus following a thoroughly inductive method, a knowl. 
edge of the language is obtained in much less time than that usually required. 


Teachers are invited to address us on any matter pertaining to text books. If an improved book or 
series is desired in school, write us for circulars, information, terms, etc. Sample copies sent at nominal 
eS eh Hoot Offies rho are desi f effecting a cha the Writing Books in their schools 

‘eachers or Schoo rs who are rous of é a in riting n r 
Revised. denee solicited. 


examine the Sjencerian > 
Our Brief Descriptive List sent free to any ress. Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for first 


supply or for examination. 


7°3vew york.” IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & COMPANY. 


Porter & (joates’ Rducational Series. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Spellers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 
Raub’s Lessons in Enelish, 
Raub’s Practical Enelish Crammar, 

Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 

Dunglison’s School Physiology, 

The Practical Copy Books, 


Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 
Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
Thompson's Political Economy, 
Scull’s Creek Mythology. 


Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference to 
the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting a new work on any 
subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 


Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 
able if not adopted. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


New ENGLAND AGENCY: 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


WESTERN AGENCY: 
{84 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


RCLECTIC PRIMARY HISTORY 


IS COMPLETE TO PRESENT ADMINISTRATION, 


With Portrait of President Harrison ; 
Brief account of Conemaugh Disaster ; 
Admission of four New States; &c. 
The most interesting and attractive Primary History published. 
Send 50 cents for copy by mail. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


ANNOUNCE MENT. 
We shall issue early in December a new Rudimentary 


Psychology, for High Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges, by GEORGE M. STEELE, D.D., LL.D., 
PriIncIPAL OF WESLEYAN AcApEmy, Wilbraham, Mass. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston, St. Paul, Chicago. NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
aia + ADOPTED FOR HICH SCHOOLS OF 
BRADBURY AND EMERY’S f Published July, 1889, City of Gloucester, Mass., .... July 18 
o6 
Academic Algebra. THOMPSON. BROWN & C0 St Brockton, 
nao 
By WM. F. BRADBURY, 5 | of Cambridge, 
of 23 Hawley St., Boston. AGad., Andover, Mase., Aug. 
GRANVILLE C. EMERY, J Roxbury, (Maas.) 


Master and Instructor in Mathematics, Boston Latin School, . Copy sent for examination on receipt of 50 cts. 
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R. & J. BECK’S 


Sole American Agents, 


1016 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTFI 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES. 


32 pages 
logue for three stamps. 
MORRIS EABLE & CO. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a agertete of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


MICROSCOPES. 
MORRIS EARLE & CO., 


Tilustrated Condensed List, 
, free. Full Cata- 


[Mention this paper.] 


School Boards Supplied. eow 


HICH GRADE PENS AT LOW PRICES. 


Apply for Terms 


and Samples. 


Qn 


friends. 


This game was invented by a teacher of high 
rank, and is a “ Boston notion” which has come 
to stay. We are doing what we can to make 
Eckha a household word, and we ask the 
school teachers of the country to help us. 

You can well afford to spend One Dollar for 
Eckha for your own diversion or that of your 
Why not give the worn-out Checkers 
and Backgammon board a rest this winter, and 
try Eckha! 

Illustrated Catalogues of our educational games 
and home amusements free to all readers of the 


Journal of Education. 


ECKHA. 


Bohemian Glassware, 


(Mention this journal.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
sm LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired, 


Gifford’s Air-Tight Ink-Well. 
THE ONLY SATISFACTORY SCHOOL INE-WELL. 
SENRS Can he easily applied 


>: toany styleof school 
oe desk. School Boards 

desks can always 


have them supplied 
with the 
 GIFFORD"’ INK-WELLS 
by specifying same 
in their orders. 


Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. 


Section of Pointer showing size of small end, with Bubber Tip 
attached. Eas Bing in handle for suspending. 


PREVENTS NOISE. SAVES EXPENSE. 
EXTENSIVELY USED AND HIGHLY COMMENDED. 
Sample INE-WELL and POINTER, post-paid, for 25 cts. EACH. 
SPECIAL PRICES BY THE DOZEN, GROSS, ETC. 


W.A.Choate & Co. Gen’l School Furnishers 
MANUFACTURERS 


508 BROADWAY, ALBANY, N.Y. 
FOR SALE BY 

TEE FOLLOWING JOBBERS—AND DEALERS GENERALLY. 

TOWER MI’G. CO., 306 Broadway, New York City 

J. L. HAMMETT, 24 Cornhill. Boston, 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 715 Market St., Philadelphia 

W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

SCHOOL & CHURCH CO. 721 Walnut St. Kansas City 

BAKER & THORNTON, Indianapolis. 

J. W. RANDOLPH & ENGLISH, Richmond, Va. 

BANCROFT BROS. & €O., San Francisco. 
= 


NDERWEAR 
FOR (MEN WOMEN AND CHILOREN. | 


A new Fabric for Underwear 


superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
tection against Colds. 
2Sold by leading Merchants. 


Catalogues sent on application. 
WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


Gencral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Oustiless 


AND 
Crayons 


| 
AD, 
ESTE 


BOSTON, MASs. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO, 
159 Tremont Street, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, 
A. H, ANDREWS & CO. 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


7 
GANRACTERG 


41 CATALOGUE FRe 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Scheols. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches 
schools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 

VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


FOR SALE, 


A half interest ina large and flourishing school for 
girls, in a growing Southern city. The purchaser 
must have skill, experience, and training. Address 
L. A. C., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., care of Wm. 


B. Sheldon. 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washi . C. 
Patents No *s fee until Patent obtained.” ey 


Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


PIANOS. 


The MECHANIC to go with the 


WORKINGMEN’S EXPEDITION TO EUROPE, 


and to represent the entire Piano-forte industry of 
America, was selected from the 


Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co’s Manufact’y, 


AT THE 


New York State Meeting of the Music Teachers, 


the distinguished American Pianist, Mr. WILLIAM 
H. SHERWOOD, who made a phenomenal snecess 


Houghton, 
NOTABLE BIOGRAPHIES. 


Jonathan Edwards. 


By Profeesor A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D. $1.25, 
Vol. 1. of American Religious Leaders. 


George Washington. 


By Henry CAsot LopGe. 


Benjamin Franklin. 


By Joun T. Morse, Jr. $1.25. 
N. B.—* Washington ”’ and Franklin’ are 
the latest volumes of American Statesmen. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By James ELiot CABoT. With Portrait, 
2 vols. Crown Svo, $3.50; half calf, $6.00. 


Emerson in Concord, 
By Epwarp W. EMERSON. With Portrait. 


Delia Bacon. 


By THEODORE BAcon. 
8vo, $2.00. 


Young Sir Henry Vane. 
By James K. Hosmer. With Portrait. 
8vo, $4.00. 


James Fenimore Cooper. 
By T. R. Lounspury. With Portrait. $1 25, 
Only biography of Cooper ever published. 


The Fighting Veres. 
By CLement R. MARKHAM. With Por- 
traits. 8vo, $4.00. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


By Lonerettow. With Final 
Memorials. 3 vols., 8vo, with portraits, $3.) 
each; half calf or half morocco, $5.50 each. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne and his 
Wife. , 

By JuLIiAN HAWTHORNE. With Portraite. 

2 volumes, Crown S8vo, $5; half morocco, $!, 


2 vols, $2.50, 


With Portrait. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 
REMINGTON 


STANDARD 


THE REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER 
stood every test, and we are adding every improve 
ment, however costly, that can increase its efficiency. 
Buy it with the privilege of returning unbroken with- 
in thirty days, C. O. D., if not absolutely satisfactory 
in every respect, 

Full particulars upon application. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 
201 Washington Street, 
eow BOSTON, MASS. 


using the 


Agents Wanied. 


MILLER ARTIST GRAND, 


publicly stated it would have been impossible for 
him to have produced such magnificent results on 
any other grand piano made in America. 


with Full Information Sent Free. 


Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. 


MILLER HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 
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No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


Written for the JOURNAL.1 
A MORNING HYMN.* 


BY IDA M. GARDINER, 


Bending low before Thy throne, 
Praising Thee, our God alone 
Work and worship now we bring 
To Thy feet, and gladly sing 

With joyous cry,— 
** Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts! 
Heaven and earth with song shall ring, 
While to Thee our praise we bring, 

O Lord, Most High!’’ 


Strength’ening every noble thought, 
Blessing all our toils have wrought, 
Giving with each day new light, 
Leading us from height to height, 

Be ever nigh! 
** Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts! 
Heaven and in praise unite 
Of Thy truth, Thy love, Thy might, 

O Lord, Most High! ”’ 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Laura T. Fowzer, San Francisco: The stupidity 
that begets incompetency will never handle the spark of 
genuine education in a single mind. 


Supt. Tuomas Tasn, Portland, Me.: The teacher 
who has trained her class well in conversation will have 
laid the best foundation for good reading. 


Paincrpat T. D. Murrny, Santa Paula, Cal.: Bugs 
and lightning are not the only things in life, and we 
shall swing back to the logical methods in education. 


R. H. Quick, England; The teacher must work with 
system. He must have settled everything beforehand, 
must know what he is going to do and how he is going 
to do it. 


Dr. E. E. Wurre: It is generally conceded that the 
highest efficiency of the public school is tested by its re- 
sults in moral character, and hence that its highest duty 
is effective moral training. 


Surr. J. E. Brapiey, Minneapolis, Minn. : No one 
can minister to the child’s needs who does not comprehend 
them; and any adequate comprehension of the activities 
of a child’s mind must be the result of study and observa- 
tion. Hence the need of a teacher’s training class as an 
integral part of a city school system. 

Supr. R. Watertown, Mass. : 
Until the average high school graduate can sketch the 
village blacksmith at his forge, with horse to shoe and 
idlers looking on, or a remembered or imagined street 
scene, as easily as he can write of the upset of a sleighing 
party or the incidents of a town meeting, drawing will 
have been inadequately taught. 


Supt. James MacAutster, Philadelphia, Pa. : Both 
men and women are needed for the instruction and train- 
ing of the young, and it is a most mistaken policy that 
does not offer inducements for the right kind of men to 
make the profession of teaching their life work, and which 
does not give to it all the honors and rewards that will 
secure the learning and character equal to its highest 
demands. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 


21, 1889. 


No. 20. 


named. The justification of their support by the state is 
not, I think, as is sometimes argued, because the state should 
give a sufficient education to each of its voters to enable 
him at least to read the ballot which he deposits. This 
would be but a poor equipment for citizenship at best. 
The justification for the existence of our common schools 
lies rather in the common feeling which they create be- 
tween the different classes of society. And it is this 
band of common feeling woven in childhood that has kept 
and must keep us a united people. Let manual training, 
therefore, be introduced into the common schools; let the 
son of the rich man learn, side by side with the son, of 
the poor man, to labor with his hands; let him thus learn 
practically to respect labor; let him learn to under- 
stand what the dignity of labor really means, and the two 
classes of society, united at the root, will never there- 
after entirely grow asunder. 


STRAY FLASHES OF GENIUS. 


BY MARY W. EARLY. 


Occasionally we come across remarkable instances of 
persons who give forth a few flashes of genius, arousing 
high expectations of their future achievement, but who 
leave the bright promise unfulfilled. A notable instance 
of this is the English poet Wolfe, author of “‘ The Burial 
of Sir John Moore.” This poem possesses such rare 
poetic merit that it would seem to warrant us in expect- 
ing at least a volume of poems from the pen of the au- 
thor, but on the contrary he never wrote but one poem 
besides,—some lines beginning, 

** Tf I had thought thou could’st have died.’’ 


Another instance of a few flashes of genius extinguished 
in an early death, relates tg Bransford Vawter, of Lynch- 
burg, Va., born about the year 1815, son of a tailor. 
Nature, by one of those freaks she not infrequently ex- 
hibits, bestowed on him the gift of genius. One of the 
few poems his short life permitted him to write has been 
set to music and sung all over the United States, but only 
a few of the old inhabitants of Lynchburg know who is 
the real author. I will here transcribe the lines, which 
possess fineness of thought and beauty of expression : 


‘* I'd offer thee this hand of mine, 
If I could love thee less, 
But hearts so warm, so pure as thine 
Should never know distress. 
My fortune is too hard for thee, — 
’T would chill thy dearest joy ; 
I'd rather weep to see thee free, 
Than win thee to destroy. 
** T leave thee in thy happiness, 
As one too dear to love, 
As one I think of but to bless, 
As wretchedly I rove. 
And oh, when sorrow’s cup I drink, 
All bitter though it be, 
How sweet ’twill be for me to think 
It holds no drop for thee. 
‘* And now my dreams are sadly o’er ; 
Fate bids them all depart, 
And I must leave my native shore, 
In brokenness of heart. 
And oh, dear one! when far from thee 
I ne’er know joy again, 
I would not that one thought of me 
Should give thy bosom pain.’’ 
When these lines first appeared, about fifty years ago, 
they created such a sensation that the proprietors of some 
Northern periodical advertised for the author to come 
forward that they might bestow a prize upon him ; and 
thus the obscure young poet was discovered. ; 
Edgar Poe has left deplorably few records of his genius 
compared with the greatness of his powers. His compo- 
sitions always remind me of the musical works of Chopin, 
both being short, melancholy, and marked by a perfect 
finish. Some writer has said that the wail of an extin- 
guished nationality runs through Chopin’s music, and it 


Fenix Apher: Our common schools are rightly so 
* The words are set to “ Day is Dying in the West,”—Laudus Dom- 


page 19. 


seems to me that the wail of extinguished hope runs 


through Poe’s poetry. I transcribe below a stanza from 
a short poem written in his youth, but never published. 
It was addressed to two young girls of his acquaintance 
in Richmond,—one a blonde, Miss Frances Colquhoun, 
and the other, a brunette, Miss Mary Anthony : 
** If Fannie’s roving, full blue eyes 
‘ To amorous thoughts inspire, 

Not less dark Mary’s do I prize, 

Jet black, and all on fire.’”’ 


This poem was repeated to me in my youth, by the 
sister of the dark-eyed Mary. This same lady told me 
also of a MS. poem, “The Siege of Dunbar,” which 
Edgar Poe wrote in his youth, and gave to her sister. 
The latter, not foreseeing how famous he was destined to 
become, was not so careful of this manuscript as she 
should have been, and after she married, and had press- 
ing cares it was unfortunately lost or destroyed. 
Sometimes in the corner of a newspaper we find a 
waif of poetry that excites our warm admiration. Thirty 
years ago there came out in Harper's Magazine the fol- 
lowing fragmentary, anonymous poem, without a title and 
breaking off abruptly without a conclusion, but filled 
with a passionate intensity of feeling that could stand 
comparison with that of Byron, albeit in a purer vein: 
** Lord, I have prayed with lips of fire 

For human love to quench this fever, 


And yearned with passionate desire 
For a response that blessed me never. 


** How long shall I ery out in vain ? 
How long shall heaven and earth deny me 
This transient solace of my pain, 
And angels sweep regardless by me ? 
‘* How long shall youth’s enchanted years 
Lapse idly into by-gone ages, 
Wet by the hot, reluctant tears, 
I drop upon their wasted pages ? 


‘* T was not born to bloom alone, 
A desert lily’s gorgeous blossom ; 
My life’s sweet end were featly done, 
Breathed ‘out to bless one grateful bosom. 
‘* Lost in Arabia’s arid sands, 
The traveler dies alone and thirsting,’’ 
I have made many a conjecture about the author of 
these lines, wondering if the poem were merely the result 
of an hour of intensely high strung feeling, or whether 
the writer (a woman, I am sure) has since delighted the 
world with impassioned strains. But all this is involved in 
mystery, along with the fate and career of other anony- 
mous writers who, after exhibiting a spark of the true 
Elysian flame, under the spur of some great exaltation of 
feeling, have, perhaps, forever afterwards kept their fan- 


cies concealed 
** In the voiceless silence of the heart.’’ 


JOHANN FRIEDRICH HERBART.— (IV.)* 


BY MARGARET K. SMITH. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century Herbart 
left Switzerland. His period of preparation was over. 
He had a clear understanding of the work to which he 
was best adapted, and to which he was anxious to devote 
all his energies. Notwithstanding his preferences, upon 
his return to Oldenburg he signified to his parents his 
willingness to undertake, in accordance with their pre- 
viously expressed wishes, the study of law. They were, 
however, unwilling to interfere with his manifest inclina- 
tion, and so allowed him to make his own choice. 

This was, however, a severe blow to the ambitious 
mother, who now lost all hope of a brilliant future for her 
son. Philosophy, in her opinion, had in it neither glory 
nor gain, and she regarded Herbart as a visionary enthu- 
siast, quite unfitted for anything practical. Considering 
him incapable of managing property, io making her will 
she secured to him the interest of the maternal inheri- 


* Copyright, 1889, 
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tance, of which he was not to have the free disposition 
until he was forty years of age. 

It is unpleasant to contemplate the growing estrange- 
ment between mother and son, and one cannot but sympa- 
thize with her who had labored for him so faithfully and 
with such strong hope of pleasure and comfort in his 
future life. After Herbart’s return from Switzerland, he 
probably never saw his mother but once, upon the occa- 
sion of his visit to Oldenburg, early in 1800. In 1801 


Frau Herbart- went to Paris, where she died in the 


autumn of 1802. 

Meantime, Herbart took up his residence with his 
friend Smidt, in Bremen, where he spent two years, sup- 
porting himself by giving private instruction, by teaching 
in the schools, and by lectures. Added to this was the 
continuous and absorbing study of philosophy. 

Intercourse with congenial and appreciative friends 
gave him increased confidence in himself. He had 
thought in abundance, and was certain as to the genuine- 
ness of his convictions. His discoveries were based upon 
living experiences. Every word he uttered was forcible, 
because it was the result of calm deliberation and accu- 
rate judgment. The consciousness of his mental power 
must at times have filled him with a kind of exultation 
similar to that which an expert gymnast enjoys who 
glories in his strength and skill. In a letter to his friend 
Halem, we find him stating that he is able to “ shout phil- 
osophy backward, pedagogy forward, and mathematics 
straight upward into his ear.” 

In 1802 Herbart went to the University of Géttingen, 
where in October of the same year he received a doctor’s 
degree, together with permission to lecture on philosophy. 

He remained at Gittingen seven years. In addition to 
his duties in the university he studied and wrote con- 
stantly. His productive power, to which was added a 
great capacity for application,was amazing. Heseems never 
to have been idle, and though his surroundings were often 
far from pleasant, he was but little affected by them. 


The year 1806 was a terrible one for Germany. The 

French under Napoleon I. were gaining victories every- 
where. The glory of Prussia disappeared before them. 
The whole land was anxious. The future of the Univer- 
sity of Giéttingen was uncertain. It was little wonder 
that even the most enthusiastic lost faith and hope, yet 
Herbart lost neither his belief in noble hearts nor in sci- 
ence. ‘To his friend Smidt he wrote: “The elaboration 
of the psychology is still before me. The winter deprives 
me ‘of certain favorable conditions outside which I needed 
for my investigations, yet, notwithstanding this, the sparks 
‘fly every time I strike the rock, and I know from experi- 
ence what this phenomenon signifies.” In addition to the 
common anxiety from which every one suffered, Herbart 
had to bear a certain suspicion and opposition from the 
old professors, because of his radical views upon philoso- 
ply, so that when in 1809 an invitation was given him to 
go to Kinigsberg, we cannot wonder that he was, as he 
says, inclined to change the professorship “ extraordi- 
nary ” for the by no means “ordinary” chair of Kant, 
together with the salary of 300 thalers for 1,200, and the 
“ half-confidence of Professors Heine and Miller for the 
assurance of the fullest confidence on the part of Auers- 
wald, curator of the University of Kénigsberg.” 
i The next twenty-four years (1809-1833) were spent in 
Kinigsberg. The limit of a single paper forbids any 
attempt at a description of this period of Herbart’s life. 
He conducted here a school of practice for the students in 
pedagogy, besides lecturing regularly and writing con- 
stantly for publication. It would seem that after a time 
his capability exceeded his opportunities at Kénigsberg, 
and in 1833 he was induced to seek a broader field. He 
accepted an invitation to return to Gittingen, where his 
reception more than atoned for the annoyances of his 
first sojourn there. His lecture-room was thronged with 
students, whose admiration and love for him continued 
until his death. 

Those last years were perhaps the best of Herbart’s life. 
They yielded the fruits of all his earlier effort. His 
strength, physical and mental, continued unimpaired to 
the last. Two days before his death he gave his usual 
lectures, and it is said that on the very last evening of his 
life his friends remarked in him the same tranquillity, 
cheerfulness, and sympathetic kindness which during his 
whole life had never for a moment forsaken him. He 
died Aug. 11, 1841, 


A SCHOOLROOM INCIDENT. 

BY 8. L. A. 
There were rabbits in the schoolroom, two of them. 
They were white, diminutive, and inclined to quiet. 
During the regular recitations they stayed peacefully in 
the grape basket which was their temporary residence, 
and nibbled cabbage leaves or slept. But during the 
general lesson they came forth from their abiding place 
to disport upon the teacher’s desk, and to edify the pupils 
by displaying the various tricks and manners of their 
kind. The children were constant in their attention and 
| animated in expression. For my delectation they dis- 
closed their store of knowledge; told me of the rabbit's 
head, body, feet, and tail; of ‘its soft fur, which they 
loved to smooth with their little hands. They showed 
me its long, delicate ears, its sharp-edged teeth, its con- 
stantly moving lips. They bade me watch to see how it 
jimped and how it ran, how it sat up and how it lay 
down. They described its eating and drinking, and told 
me what food rabbits liked. They volunteered in- 
formation as to the live rabbits that had their home in 
the woods, and asked me if I knew how they lined their 
nests. 

I listened, all interest and attention. I enjoyed the 
lesson with them. “ But tell me,” I said, “ would you 
not rather have a lesson from a picture of a rabbit, or have 
your teacher tell you a story of a rabbit, instead of 
watching these little ones here ?” 

“Oh no! oh no!” they chorused. “Why, you 
couldn’t see the other side of a picture!” “And you 
couldn’t see the rabbit eat!” “And you never would 
know how it turns up its ears to listen!” ‘The rabbit 
in a picture couldn’t leap, as our rabbits do!” “ You 
couldn’t feel the soft fur!” ‘ You couldn’t see its sharp 
teeth, nor its claws!”’ ‘ And you wouldn’t really love it, 
as we love our little rabbits.” 

Their reasons seemed sufficient. The children were 
wise enough to choose the better way. They were 
willing to help, too. They had provided the rabbits for 
the lesson. They confided to me that they were to have 
a canary soon to talk aboutpand one of the boys thought 
he could bring an owl. 

Haee fabula—but I will not point the moral. 


SELECTIONS. 


(From Papers Read at Connecticut State Teac! era’ Association, Oct. 19-20.) 


BY ELLA A. FANNING. 


Keep a permanent exhibit of school work. 

Teach nothing you cannot give a reason for teaching. 

Random busy work is almost as useless as no busy work. 

A book of classified problems is better than an arithmetic. 

Geography is a study of humanity instead of mere locality. 

The man is only half developed if he learns from books alone. 

The learning of a language is the picking up of its words and 
phrases. 


The microscope reveals structure, the only true basis of dis- 
covery. 


Children should be taught botany not so much for knowledge as 
for training. 

It is better to make the schoolroom attractive and pleasant than 
a prison house. 


Fully one half of the inaccurate work of ils in uage i 
the fault of the teacher. 


An examination can be valuable only as it is liberal - 
hensive, sympathetic, and humane. 


We as teachers have only to show pu the good and beauti 
in literature in order to teach them and 


Nobler and loftier conceptions of the sublimity of i 
of the Creator have been suggested by the | 


The famous “‘ Zig-zag”” books would help many a pupil through 
in geography that would him to 


In busy work there should be an aim higher than amusing the 


child. It should arouse though i 
scif. = ought and teach dexterity and habits of 


The weak point in the work of many teachers is to gi d 
nence to th ts 
ee ; ose points in which the teachers themselves are 


Iu graded schools the teacher is judged by what sh 
ungraded, her reputation is ache aa 


Young men are educated in the public school, and sent to the 


ballot box without having read an oration of biogra: 
of Washington, or a of’ phy 


Keep pupils away from the ‘* Dotty Dimple” sort of reading ag 


much as possible without injuring the feelings of their fr: ; 
they get too much of that in Sabbath school and Christmas i 


I believe in examinations as a test of mental progress and 
efficiency ; and I am inclined to believe, also, that more and more 
they should be applied to the teacher and less and less to the pupil, 


We keep pupils too long gazing at the enchanted fields of litera. 
ture, which we point to afar off, when we ought to be making ex. 
cursions with them into these fields and gathering flowers and ola 
fruit. 


Give pupils a variety in reading, and always that which is classic 
in quality ; and don’t turn the treat into a ‘* language lesson,” or , 
‘* science lesson,’’ or any other pedagogical device for spoiling its 
fl vor. 


Science-teaching can be made to aid the studies of reading, lan. 
guage, and spelling. Those pupils from schools in which nothing 
but these subjects are taught are generally poorest even in these 


studies. 


If rightly taught, music affords an excellent means for mental 
development, while enabling pupils to carry sweetness and culture 
into the family circle, to become more helpful in church work, and 
better fitted to meet the teacher of instrumental music. 


We teach pupils to read, but not how or what to read. We 
place an edged tool in their hands, with no instruction as to its 
uses, and set them to carving out their destinies. They are with- 
out the judgment to distinguish good books from bad, and without 
the taste to enjoy the good ones when they know them. 


I know of a school in a Massachusetts college town where the 
pupils are now repeating their history page by page. Undoubtedly 
a handsome majority of the grade will be promoted at the next 
examination, and of course as secon as the strain is over the relieved 
minds will throw off the incubus at a bound, and recover their 
virgin ignorance. 


Give a boy a hero and he will follow him as faithfully as a dog 
does his master. Give him Alexander for a guide over Asia, and 
Stanley for a companion in Africa, and Napoleon in Europe, aod 
he will come back with some definite and permanent knowledge of 
those countries. Localize for him battles, legends, incidents of all 
kinds in fiction and history. 


In an age when the specious doctrines of utility constitute the 
popular philosophy, and the worship of material succees threatens 
to supplant all other forms of worship, it is to be expected that 
there will be a wide demand for science and the practical arts in 
the schools. But the demand must be stubbornly resisted when it 
becomes arrogant and sweeping. 


In Greece, Homer was studied in every school. In Italy pro- 
fessorships were founded for the study of Dante. In the schools of 
Germany the names of Goethe and Schiller are talismanic. lo 
our own schools, Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, Longfellow, and 
Emerson are forced ignominiously to beg at the door of the schoo!- 
room for admittance, and be dismissed with a mere pittance of 
respect. 


Allow me to suggest the contents of:a reading book that one 
dollar will buy, which may be added to any series without disturb- 
ance of the gradings: Eighteen poems of Longfellow; seventeen 
of Bryant; fourteen of Lowell, including The Vision of Sir 
Launfal ; four essays of DeQuincey, including Joan of Arc ; five 
essays of John Burroughs; three stories from Hawthorne’s Wonder 
Book; Dickens’ Christmas Carol; Tennyson’s Enoch Arden ; |r. 
John Brown’s Rab and His Friends; Irving’s Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow ; and twelve poems of Whittier. 


In the early periods of English history, the old ballads will fire 
the hearts of boys to-day as they did the hearts of Sidney and 
Addison. Through all time the ballad has been one of the strong- 
est forces of popularappeal. Its rhythmic form is simple, its move- 
ment easily caught; its expression is sincere and direct, and it 
always tells a story. Balladry is the people’s poetry. Through it 
the passions and sentiments of the national heart find clearest ut- 
terance. For this reason it is especially serviceable in interpreting 
to young people the spirit of history. 


THE JAPAN NORMAL SCHOOL.—(Il.) 


BY MRS. E. D, STRAIGHT, TOKIO, JAPAN, 


The system of state education in Japan embraces elementary, 
middle, normal, and technical schools. The university is the high- 
est, of course. The middle schools are of three grades, and the 
higher middle school graduate is prepared to enter the university, 
which is a university and not a college. The normal schools are 
of two classes,—ordinary and higher. Thestandard outline for 2d- 
mission to the first class requires candidates to be seventeen ye*rs 
of age, and to have attainments equivalent to those of an averag? 
American student at the end of his second year in the high school. 
Local considerations lower the age of admission,—and also per™'t 
the graduates of lower middle schools to enter higher classes in the 
normal school. 

The ordinary normal schools are established in each Ken or prov- 
ince, and in the three Foe or capital cities of Tokio, Osaka, an4 
Kyoto. They are defined as schools ‘to prepare teachers for the 
elementary schools within their respective Fu or Ken ; the fuvd«- 
mental principles of human relations, such as loyalty, filial conduc’, 
etc., being made the basis of instruction.” The number of pupils i* 
fixed as one for every 1,500 within the jurisdiction. The expens** 
of these pupils are paid during their entire course, the amount p°' 
pupil being regulated by the proper authorities in the Fu or Ke". 
Graduates are under obligation to serve in schools for ten ye#? 
after graduation,—the first five years wherever the department of 
education may send them. These graduates may be appointe: 49 
instructors in ordinary normal schools. 

From the best graduates of these ordinary normal schools are 5° 
lected the students of the higher normal, who are to become direct” 
ors and instructors in the ordinary normal school. The selectio» ‘* 


by competitive examination, held in the respective provinces,— th? 
questions being sent under seal from the higher normal school 
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the boards of education. The answers'are returned with ‘the ques- 
tions, and are examined by the teachers of the higher normal. 


Examinations are held in January, and the successful candidates 
enter in April for a probationary term, after which they proceed 
with their studies in one of the three sections,—physical and chem- 
ical, nataral science, literature. Candidates for the Girls’ Normal 
S:shool must, ace ording to standard, bs ninateen years old, aud pass 
examinations issued by the higher normal school. Pragtically, stu- 
dents heretofore have required only a certificate from the governor 
of their province. It is a matter of pride to send ouly the very 
best, but, standards differing unavoidably in different provinces, 
difficulty issometimes expsrienced in this matter of admission, com- 
plaint comiag from remote provinces that their candidates are not 
admitted. Hereafter such trouble can hardly occur. 


Once in the higher normal school, the student has before him or 
her asmooth enough career. Each student is allowed $7.50 per 
month, which is sufficient to defray all expenses of food, clothing, 
and incidentals. Out of this sum the girls manage to buy the for- 
eign dress which they are required to wear in school. The boys 
spend for food $3 50 per month. This givesa diet pronounced per- 
fect by the inspector from the Sanitary Committee. What do they 
eat? 1. Soup, largely of beans, twice a day. (The Japanese are 
artists in cookery). 2. Cracked wheat and rice in the proportion 
of 4 to 6. 3. Fish and beef. 4. Vegetables and pickles. 5. 
Meso; i. ¢., preparation of beans, rice, and salt. 6. Tofu, a jelly 
made from beans. 7. Shoyu, the universal sauce made from fer- 
mented wheat and beans, which experts declare perfect as far as 
chemical constituents go, and far nicer than most of our foreign 
sauces, 

The girls spend less than $3.50 per month for food. They do 
not have as good food, still they are all rosy and plump and well- 
favored. Boys, as well as girls, do their own laundry work, unless 
they prefer to hire; bat rooms are provided with all conveniences 
for the purpose. They take care of their own rooms, but ‘alls and 
general rooms are kept clean by servants. The girls have four 
matrous, who alternate, two and two, in their duties, while the 
boys have two gentlemen superintendents. Food, baths, clothing, 
lights, everything connected with hygienic affairs, is now under the 
control of a physician recently returned from Berlin, where he 
made a special study of school hygiene. He has the oversight of 
the Princa Apparent as well, so, presumably, the higher normal 
school is to be admirably taken care of as regards health. 


The young men have two holidays weekly,—Thursday afternoon 
and Sunday,—while the young women have but one,—Sunday. 
Why? Nobody knows. Women mustn’t have as much liberty as 
men! Whena student leaves the school enclosure, he or she deposits 
a wooden name ticket, with the gatekeeper. She is then under 
charge of her guardian (or witness, as they translate it literally), 
and for her doings while away from school she is to be accountable 
to her guardian, the school waiving all responsibility, and requiring 
the guardian to explain matters should any trouble occur. 


How the girls look forward to the Sunday holiday! They have 
breakfasted, and are off in their prettiest Japanese gowns by seven 
o'clock in the morning, for a day of pleasure, returning at five in 
the afternoon. ‘** What did you do yesterday ?’’ asked on Monday 
morning, almost invariably elicits the reply, ‘‘ I went to my home 
(or my guardian’s house), aad did several speeches with my,— 
father, or mother, or gaardian,—and then I played.’’ 


They study very hard and continuously, but the early retiring 
hour compels them to sleep; whereas the Japanese student not in 
bonds, so to speak, burns not only midnight oil, but that of early 
day,—going to bad at one or two, and rising at five. An hour of 
out-door exercise is required daily, This is in addition to the gym- 
nastic lesson, which is always given out-doors, except when it rains 
orsnows. The young men have every kind of gymnastic apparatus, 
—a tennis court, ete. The young women throw hoops, play ball, 
croquet, battledoor and shuttlecock, and a great variety of circle 
and running games. They are the most innocent, merry, childlike 
young women I have ever seen,—most charming in their freshness 
and abandon to the matter of the moment. The best student in 
the highest class,—really a brilliant giel,—always plays with such 
perfect whole-souledness that she wins my heart. ‘‘ What did you 
do during yacation?”’ ‘‘I played all the time.’”? And she did, 
bless her! 


The politeness, the courtesy of the race, is shown, of course, in 
the schoolr6om. The whole class rise and bow when the teacher 
enters, and also when the lesson is over. Whenever a teacher 
meets a student, it is the same. Not a nod, but a doubling-up 
Japanese bow, which is growing pretty in my eyes because it seems 
80 spontaneous. The little children are taught it before they can 
walk. Imagine the grave-eyed baby solemnly ducking its little 
head at you from its mother’s back. 

Bat I digress. May I not speak again on the subject of living ? 
The frequent bathing does much to preserve the health of the stu- 
dents; the simple diet and regular habits, much; but I think an 
important element is the absence of worry. During the term of 
practice, the etudent-teachers are not permitted to over-work. 
And, moreover, the object of normal training as stated by Minister 
Mori means very much, “It is to develop the three characteristics 
of obedience, sympathy, and dignity.” 

Does it? I bave now for over a year watched the students in 
‘raining and the teachers. I have never seen impatience or vexa- 
tion; have seen the most vigilant care and the strictest discipline ; 
have seen the most tender, loving care of the little children ; the 
utmost sympathy in their studies and amusements. It seems to me 
‘pecially noticeable in the young men. My admiration of these 
young men and women has steadily increased. With such teachers 

a8 these in her schools, Japan cannot fail to have a future worthy 
the fond loyalty of her children. 


THE ‘SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 

(Abstract of Lectures in Boston by LARKIN Dunron, LL.D.] 

NINTH LECTURE, 
Objective Laws of Association. 
Ideas of objects of knowledge are made to appear in conscious 
ness, for the first time, only by the presence of the objects them- 
selves; but ideas re-appear without the presence of such objects. 
[t is of the utmost importance to the teacher to know the laws 
which govern this recurrence of ideas. 

We must distinguish between the words which express a law 
the ideas and thoughts which lie back of the words, and the things 
and their relations which lie back of the ideas and thoughts. 
Words do not control the order of phenomena, neither do thoughts. 
The term /aw is to be applied to the phenomena which cause the 
ideas and thoughts. 

In this restricted sense of the word /aw, it may mean simply aregu- 
lar succession of phenomena, as Kepler's laws of planetary motion; 
an orderly sequence of phenomena caused by an unmeasured force, 
as the law of fatigue from over-exertion of the muscles; or an or- 
derly sequence of phenomena, which sequence results from a meas- 
ured force, as the laws of falling bodies. | 

The laws governing the recurrence of ideas are of the first and 
second of these kinds of law. Let us first note some of the ordér- 
in which ideas do recur to consciousness, and then trace the caues 
of these orders of recurrence. These orders of recurrence of ideas 
constitute the Objective, or Primary Laws of Association, 

1. If the idea of one of two objects contiguous in space, or of two 
events contiguous in time, is before the mind, it is likely to be fol- 
lowed by the idea of the other. This is the law of contiguity. 
Here are some examples: An idea of the walk leading to your 
house is likely to be followed by the idea of your house. The idea 
of the preparation for a journey which you have made is likely to 
be followed by an idea of the journey itself. This law is exempli- 
fied whenever the recall of the idea of one object of a group, or of 
one event in a series, is immediately followed by the ideas of the 
rest of the group or series, 

2. The presence in consciousness of the idea of one of two similar 
things is likely to be followed by the idea of the other ; for instance, 
the idea of your friend’s photograph is likely to bs followed immedi- 
ately by the idea of the friend himself. This general truth is the 
law of similarity. The greater the similarity, the greater is the 
probability of the sequence of ideas in this order. This law lies 
at the foundation of metaphorical language. ; 

3. If the idea of one of two strongly contrasted objects is in the 
mind, it is often followed by the idea of the other; for example, 
the idea of a cold day is likely to be immediately succeeded by the 
jidea of awarm day. This is known as the law of contrast. This 
law makes possible the frequent use of the rhetorical figure called 
antithesis. 

4, The idea of a cause is often followed by the idea of its effect ; 
and conversely, the idea of an effect is often followed by the idea 
of its cause; for example, the idea of a fall would be likely to be 
followed by the idea of pain; so the idea of smouldering ruins 
would be likely to be followed by the idea of a burning build- 
ing. This is the law of causation. It should be extended so as 
to include means and end, ground and inference, and the like. 


TENTH LECTURE, 
The Subjective Law of Association. 


Ideas of things existing in the relations of contiguity, similarity, 
contrast, and causation, as we have seen, frequently succeed one 
another in the mind on occasion of the presence of an idea of one 
of the things thus related. What is the cause of these various or- 
ders of recurrence ? 

The cause of a phenomenon is its sole invariable antecedent. 
What invariably precedes these orders of recurrence ? This cause 
is to be found in the action of the mind in knowing the objects 
whose ideas recur, and knowing them in the relations in which they 
exist. 

An idea of the walk in front of your house is not succeeded by 
the idea of the house, unless both have been known, and known in 
the relation of contiguity ; afterwards the ideas recur in this order. 
Hence the act of the mind in knowing the objects in the relation in 
which they exist causes the recurrence of the ideas in this order. 

The idea of your friend’s photograph is not followed by the idea 
of your friend till both are known. The act of representing the 
friend’s face is similar to the act of knowing his face originally. 
When the mind represents the idea of a second similar object it is 
acting as it did in the original act of knowing the object. 

The dependence of the recurrence of ideas of contrasted objects 
upon the previous knowledge of the contrasted objects is not so 
easy to trace. This law applies only in cases where the contrasted 
objects are so related that a complete knowledge of one involves a 
knowledge of the other. Thus, to know what is warm is necessa- 
rily to know the limit of warm by cold. When the mind ig suc- 
cessively conscious of the ideas of contrasted things it is acting as it 
has acted before in the grouping of its ideas. 

The same principle applies in case of the law of causation. 
Smouldering ruins would not suggest a burning building till both 
had been known, and in this relation. 

The cause of the succession of idéas of things in the relations in 
which they exist is, then, the previous act of the mind in knowing 
the related objects. In all cases, as we have seen, when the mind 
represents the ideas, it is acting in a way similar to that in which it 
previously acted in knowing the objects represented. This then is 
the subjective law of the recurrence of ideas: The mind tends to 
act again as it has acted before. This is the law of habit. It is 
the law of redintegration. 


Some relations are known before others, and the mind represents 
only in known relations. The order in which relations are revealed 
to the mind is contiguity, similarity, contrast, and causation ; hence 
this is the order in which the mind gains the power of representa- 
tion. It is for the teacher to observe this law, if he would avoid 
obscurity and confusion. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Give much attention to pronunciation. 
TEACH about “a cold” in a sensible way. 
TRAIN in the use of the best business forms. 
Let common sense reign in composition writing. 


Tracu hygienic laws and habits for every-day use. 


thoroughly understood, should be the motto in arithmetic 
work, 


FILL UP 


Kansas with many Vermonts. 

Oregon with Virginia and other states. 

Minnesota with Ohio and other states. 

The Pacific states, as a whole, with Atlantic states. 
Moatana with many Connecticuts. 

Texas with European countries. 

United States with South American states. 
Nebraska with Rhode Islands. 

Utah with Delawares. 

California with New Jerseys. 


SECURE ATTENTION. 
BY M. J. ELROD, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Teachers are told what to do and what not to do until 
they get tired of it, but there is one point in school work 
upon which little has yet been said. In order to teach a 
child, his attention must be gained and held. The reason 
many are not successful as teachers is because the school- 
room is like a graveyard. There is no life; nothing to 
cause the child to smile, to feel a desire to learn. It isa 
dull, dry lesson, a few cold, barren facts devoid of inter- 
est, and the pupils wade through because it is a lesson, 
and both teacher and scholar are glad when it is over. 
You have seen the same. How can it be remedied ? 
The eyes of the sleepy boy will be opened suddenly when 
he is aware that a story is coming. A little talk on 
something to the question in hand, aside from the book, 
will start new life into a class. A prominent educator 
not long since said to the writer: ‘I do anything in the 
world that is reasonable to gain attention,—sometimes a 
story, sometimes a joke; again, perhaps a change from 
the topic in hand to something else for a time, only to re- 
turn when all eyes and ears are attentive, but anything I 
can to make them think of the work in hand.” 

Teachers in district schools are not usually blest with 
large classes. It is difficult to keep the attention of a 
few. The same thing is true of large classes. But in 
either case the same methods can be employed. The 
writer has had classes from one to fifty, and it is as diffi- 
cult to interest the one as the fifty. But in any case, 
gain the attention, hold it, then the rest is easy. 


THOUGHTS ON ARITHMETIC.—(IV.)* 
BY CELIA DOERNER. 
ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE WORK, 

It was with the aid of objects that we first developed 
the idea of number, and in the same way we illustrated 
every new step in our work. But except for the purposes 
of illustration, we have heretofore dealt only with pure 
or abstract numbers. This, however, is only a means to 
an end. The real object of teaching arithmetic,—aside 
from the disciplinary one,—is to enable the pupils to work 
their way through the problems of practical life, and 
these never take an abstract, but always a concrete form. 
Abstract and concrete work are now almost always 
made to go hand in hand from the beginning, and rightly 
so. As the days are past when the Latin grammar had 
to be committed from beginning to end before a single 
sentence was translated, so also the time has gone by 
when the pupils were made to complete the entire course 
of arithmetic with abstract numbers before applying their 


Objects are recalled in the relations in which they are known. knowledge to a single practical case. 


Easy problems, accurately, quickly performed, and 
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We have learned to recognize the importance of lead- 
ing our pupils to apply every additional item of knowl- 
edge or skill as soon as possible. We thereby gain sev- 
eral ends at once. By applying the knowledge, it is ren- 
dered doubly secure. By changing from abstract work 
to concrete and back again, the pupil will not tire so 
easily. His interest will be kept up the more readily, 
since he sees the use to which his knowledge may be put 
and feels conscious of his growing powers, which in the 
case of arithmetic he will have frequent occasion to put to 
the practical test outside of the schoolroom. 

The concrete work should deal with familiar objects 
and transactions within the range of the child’s experience. 
Long before the tables of denominate numbers are sys- 


in the beginning. Later, when it may be useful to gener- 
alize and establish principles, let the pupil find from his 
actual work such rules as may be convenient. But the 
subject of rules has been fully discussed by me in a pre- 
vious paper, though not in this series. 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. 


BY MRS. SUSAN STAYNER BONGARTZ, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
(FIFTEENTH PAPER.) 
In this lesson we will try to draw a chair properly in 


perspective. 
First we will place it on the floor before us. Where 
is the horizontal line? Ans.—Above the chair. 


We will draw this. In this drawing (Fig. 49) the 


tematically conned, the most important weights, measures, 
and coins, may be introduced in the concrete work, and 
thus taught incidentally. Indeed, it is not advisable to 
teach all the tables in rapid succession, even if they happen 
to be thrown together in the textbook. Those points in 
which compound numbers require special treatment may 
be reserved until the pupils are fully prepared for the 
work, which is as soon as the fundamental operations are 
completed. But it by no means follows that therefore a 
knowledge of the most important tables may not be acquired 
and put to use long before. 

In dealing with concrete numbers, the thinking out of 
a problem must always precede its working out. Poorly 


point of sight is on the right hand. Suppose we draw 
the chair again, but in- 


PS. 
HL, stead of standing on the 

La right hand side of it, we 
o/s move to the left side. 

iff Then the point of sight 


yf will also be on the left. 
/ Do not rule the lines 


which form the picture, 

but rule the lines which 
ft / show the inclination to 
- Fig.9. the point of sight, that is, 


taught pupils inquire very anxiously how an example | those that are dotted in the copy. These you can hardly 
must be worked out. They want to know whether to/draw properly without a rule, particularly in large or 
multiply by this number, divide by that, and so on.| elaborate perspective drawings. It is quite a nice affair 
Slaves of authority as they are, the “Why” is the only|to rule them accurately from one small point to another, 
question that never occurs to them. But the working} and accuracy is as indispensable in perspective as in me- 
out process is usually a very simple one, if the example | chanical drawing. 


be only understood. The mind will find its own way, and 


A veteran teacher in the art of geometrical drawing, 


fashion its own form. The thinking arithmetician is| which is done entirely with mechanical aids, recommended 
master of the form; to him it is a secondary matter,|the following as a method of ruling with exactness: 
which he alters to suit his pleasure and convenience.|Pjace the pencil point, which must be sharpened with 
The mechanically drilled operator is mastered by the| extreme nicety and fineness, upon the point from which 


form; to him it is the sesame which alone unlocks the 
door to the treasured answer, and which, if forgotten, 
leaves him helpless. 

We must see that there is sufficient variety both in the 
subject matter and the form of- our questions. If ex- 
amples involving a certain principle are always given in 
one set form, the pupil will be apt to substitute habit for 
thought, and will give evidence of his real ignorance as 
the problem comes to him in an unusual garb, so that he 
does not recognize it as the same. ‘“ Wenever had that,” 
will be the immediate rejoinder, and one to which I fancy 
our ears are not altogether unused. 

“We never had that’ sounds bad, even when it is 
true. The pupil of our ideal teacher would never ven- 
ture such an objection. After knowing exactly what is 
required, he would set about finding a way of his own 
out of the difficulty. Joseph Payne somewhere speaks of 
an eminent French teacher who insisted that he was la- 
boring to render himself useless to his pupils. His stupid 
fellow-teachers laughed at him, thinking he meant to say 

useful. 

Teachers sometimes shoot beyond the mark in their 
efforts to clothe the examples in an agreeable form. The 
questions need not and should not partake of the nature 
of a story, in which operation is thrown entirely into the 
background. The real interest should be concentrated 
on the problem itself, not on the outlying circumstances, 
which should assist the attention without distracting it. 
Candies, kites, and dolls may not be out of place in the 
arithmetic, but if the interest can be kept up only by such 
devices, it has already disappeared, or perhaps was never 
present. Funny names and incidents, and far-fetched 
artificial problems should also be avoided. 

It will do no harm to introduce a little catch now and 
then, so as to teach the pupils to be on their guard. But 
do not make a practice of this, otherwise the pupils will 
lose confidence in their own powers and will learn to mis- 
trust your guidance. Asa rule, the questions should be 
directly to the point and clearly and concisely worded. 
In the beginning avoid all numbers that do not enter into 
the solution, though they may be introduced from time to 
time at a later stage. The main thing is that the pupil 
learns to think clearly. As Hentschel says, “ A pupil that 
can add, subtract, multiply, divide, and—think, has about 
all that is necessary in arithmetic.” 


Give the child no rules whatever; none are necessary 


you wish to draw the line, holding it firmly and steadily 
so that it may not slip. Then lay the ruler close to the 
pencil point and beside or up to the second point, and the 
line will strike both points with perfect accuracy. 
Now we will place the chair on the table and draw it 
in a new position. 
The teacher may make 
the drawing first upon 
the board, and then place 
a chair in the same posi- 
tion for the scholars to NE 
study from and compare, so \ 
showing which lines in- ..! 
cline to the point of sight, 
ete.; reviewing past 
lessons. 
Let us take another position. It is quite as easy. If 
some scholars are bright, it may be well to vary the exer- 
cise by leading them to tell how to draw, or to begin to 
Gey, Ps draw it. When they can 
go no further, the teacher 
eri may proceed to finish and 
explain. 

Inattempting to draw the 
practical exercises given, 
do not be afraid. There 
are no difficulties if the 
rules previously given are 
followed. Remember that 

Fic.51. the “side lines,” that is the 

lines on the sides of the objects, otherwise the retiring 
lines, must incline to the point of sight. Therefore draw 
them up to this point. Do not doubt if they should seem 
to you to be wrong. Remember that if they are drawn 
up to this point and you draw them straight, they must 
be correct, however strange they may appear at first. 
These vanishing lines may be raled, but let them be the 
only lines which are ruled. 
(1) Draw the chair with+the horizontal line above the 
point of sight at right. 
(2) Same with point of sight at the left. 
(3) Horizontal line crossing the legs, point of sight at 
right. 

(4) Same with point of sight at left. 
(5) Draw a side view of the chair with horizontal line 
above, point of sight at right. 


(6) Same with horizontal line crossing the rail in the 
back. 

After sufficient study and practice have been given in 
these perspective drawings with the aid of lines drawn to 
the point of sight, give the pupils a little practice in draw. 
ing without using these lines. Take simple objects first, 
and let them imagine the lines which are carried to the 
point of sight, drawing only so much of them as is re- 
quired for the lines of the object drawn. 


HOME-MADE CHARTS. 
BY GEORGIA HODSKINS. 


The old advice to “ First catch your hare, then cook 
it,” holds good in this instance. First get your chart. 

As we are speaking of the home-made article, the frame 
may depend on your own ingenuity. Seven or eight 
sheets of heavy manilla paper, 24x 40 inches, may be 
tacked on to a broomstick of the requisite length. A 
strip of tape stretched across, and tacked on with the 
paper, renders it less liable to tear. Two strips of board 
planed and given a coat of brown shellac are a little neat- 
ter. These may be screwed together with the leaves be- 
tween. Last and easiest, three large screw hooks may be 
placed in any convenient spot and the sheets hung by 
loops to them. This is in some respects the best way. 
Having two sets of hooks, leaves can be changed from 
one to the other as fast as used, which is easier than 
turning, and fresh material can be added at any time. 

Having caught our hare, how shall we cook it? This 
will depend on the purpose to which it is to be de- 
voted. Charts may be made helpful in geography, num- 
ber, language, reading, or in the beginning of science. 

For numbers, a page filled with easy pictures, to be re- 
produced by the children in their number stories, will add 
interest to their work. It will be more attractive to the 
little ones if red paint instead of ink is used for this pur- 
pose. For example :— 


Milton Bradley Company manufacture red and blue discs 
with mucilaged backs, with which various combinations 
may be presented. Fractions may be illustrated on an- 


other leaf, with circles cut from colored papers. 
In geography, leaves filled with pictures culled from 


old magazines or geographies incite interest, especially if 


the pictures are arranged in groups, as “The Animals of 
the Tropics,” “The Chinese,” or any other subject to be 
studied. If you have never tried it, you will be surprised 
at the amount of material the children will bring. 

Reading and language may be easily combined. If 
you plan to make a reading chart, beg as many pictures, 
—colored preferred,—from your friends as possible. 
Many advertising cards are exceedingly pretty, and not 
so disfigured in aid of their advertisements as to prevent 
their use. Fastening one at the head of the sheet under- 
neath, write a description or simple story. For this pur- 
pose use a rubber pen, and ink that has thickened by 
standing. A good lesson in language may be obtained by 
writing suggestive words under the picture. After 4 
brief oral lesson on the same, allow the children to write 
their own stories. ; 

Messrs. S. H. Brownell & Co., of Providence, R. I., 
have had published a set of spice cards, which they ad- 
vertise to send on application. The cards, a dozen in 
number, contain on one side an accurate representation of 
plant, flower, and fruit, and on the other a brief descrip- 
tion of the same. These are valuable as illustrations for 
reading charts, though for primary grades the descrip- 
tions would need to be simplified. Small vials filled with 
samples of the spices mentioned may be fastened to the 
leaf as additional illustration. 

Every teacher in her work finds times when the text- 
book does not meet the demands of her class. Let the 
chart bridge over such an occasion. Having once tried it, 
you will be surprised to see how well you are repaid in 
results for the time and strength expended in its manv- 


facture. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ORIGIN AND MEANING OF THE NAMES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Alabama comes from a Greek word meaning ‘“‘ here we rest.’” 
Arkansas ia derived from the Indian word kansas, “ smoky 
water,’’ and the French prefix arc, a bow. 


California is derived from the Spanish Caliente Fornallia, “ hot 
furnace,” in allusion to the climate. : 

Colorado comes from a Spanish word meaning ‘‘ red,” the pre- 
vailing color of the soil or rocks in that state. 


Connecticut is from the Mohegan dialect, spelled originally Quon- 
eh-ta-cut, and signifying “‘ a long river.”’ 

Delaware derived its name from Thomas West, Lord de la Ware, 
governor of Virginia. 

Florida takes its name from Pasgua de Flores, or “ Feast of the 
Flowers,’”’ upon which day it was discovered. 

Georgia was named in honor of George II. of England, 

Illinois comes from the Indian work illini, men,” and the 
French affix ois, making ‘‘ tribe of men.’’ 

Indiana is derived from the word ‘‘ Indian,’’ 

Jowa signifies in the Indian language, ‘‘ the drowsy ones.” 

Kansas is an Indian word, meaning ‘‘ smoky water.’”’ 

Kentucky is an Indian name, signifying ‘‘ at the head of the 
river.” 

Louisiana was so named in honor of Louis XIV. of France. 

Maine takes its name from the French province of the name, and 
was so called in compliment to Henrietta, wife of Charles I., its 
owner, 

Maryland also derives its name from Henrietta Maria, queen of 
Charles I. of England. 

Massachusetts is an Indian name, signifying ‘‘ the country about 
the great hills.’’ 

Michigan derives its name from the lake, the Indian equivalent 
for ‘‘ fish weir’’ or ‘‘ trap,’’ which its shape suggested. 

Minnesota is the Indian word for ‘‘ whitish or sky-colored water.”’ 

Mississippi derived its name from the Natchez word for the great 
river forming its western border, which means “‘ father of waters.’’ 

Missouri likewise derives its name from the river, whose name is 
an Indian word meaning ‘‘ muddy.”’ 

Nebraska is from the Indian ne, ‘‘ water,’’ and bras, ‘ shallow,”’ 
—‘‘ shallow water,’’ in reference to the Nebraska River, after 
which the state is named. 

Nevada is a Spanish word meaning ‘‘ snow-covered,” having ref- 
erence to the snowy summits of the Sierras, 

New Hampshire, formerly a part of the province of Laconia, from 
Hampshire, England. 

New Jersey was named by one of the origiaal proprietors, Sir 
George Carter, after the Island of Jersey, in the English Channel, 
of which he was some time governor. 

New York was called after the Duke of York, brother of 
Charles II. 

North Carolina named in honor of Charles I. of England. 

Ohio is the Shawnee name for ‘‘ beautiful river’; that is, the 
Ohio River. 

Oregon is an Indian word meaning ‘‘ river of the weat,’’ refer- 
ring to the great river of the name. 

Pennsylvania takes its name from William Penn and the word 
sylvania, meaning forests or woodlands. 

Rhode Island gets its name from a fancied resemblance to the 
Island of Rhodes in the Levant. 

South Carolina, named in honor of Charles I. of England. 

Tennessee is an Indian word. 

Texas takes its name from Tachies, a tribe of Indians, whose de- 
scendants, the Inies, now reside in the Indian Territory. The word 
Texas is said to signify friends. 

Vermont is from the French words vert monts, meaning ‘‘ Green 
Mountains,” 

Virginia received its name from (Queen Elizabeth, the ‘‘ Virgin 
queen. 

Wisconsin is an Indian word meaning a wild or rushing channel. 

Montana is from the Spanish word montafia, meaning ‘‘ moun- 
tain. 


INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


In the JOURNAL of November 7 is the following : 

Perhaps the vice best adapted to illustrate the direct influence of 
musical cultare is cruelty. If you find a boy in the back yard tor- 
turing a cat or a dog, or bullying and maltreating his playmates, it 
will probably do no good to sing or play to him by way of softening 
his heart. 

‘ This agrees with Shakespeare, ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,’’ Act 5, 
Scene 1, 


“ The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is pot mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 
But with this, however, read the following note on the passage in 
Singer’s edition: ‘‘ Stevens, in one of his splenetic moods, censures 
this passage as neither pregnant with physical and moral truth, nor 


poetically beautiful; and with the assistance of Lord Chester 
field’s tirade against music, levels a blow at the lovers and pro- 
fessors uf it,’? R. L, PERKINS, Boston. 


SOURCES OF COLORS. 


The cochineal insects furnish a great many of the very fine colors. 
Among them are the gorgeous carmine, the crimson, scarlet, car- 
mine and purple lakes. 

The cattlefish gives the sepia. It isthe inky flaid which the fish 
discharges in order to render the water opaqae when attacked. 

Indian yellow comes from the camel. 

Ivory chips produce the ivory black and bone black. 


person. ‘ 
tive “‘ shades off ’’ into expressions more or less forcible, of a wish, 


or desire, or imprecation. Ia these senses the potential is often 


The yellow sap of a tree of Siam produces gamboge; the natives 
catch the sap in cocoanut shells. Raw sienna is the natural earth 
from the neighborhood of Sienna, Italy. Raw umber is also an earth 
found near Umbria and burned. 

India ink is made from burned camphor. The Chinese are the 


only manufacturers of this ink, and they will not reveal the secret 
of its manufacture, 


Mastic is made from the i i i 
the Grecian Arhiteleg. gum of the mastic tree, which grows in 
Bister is the soot of wood ashes. 
Very little real ultramarine is found in the market. It is obtained 
from the precious lapislazuli, and commands a fabulous price. 
Chinese white is zine, scarlet is iodide of mercury, and native ver- 
eae from the quicksilver ore called cinnabar.—The American 


“BOYCOTT.” 


In an article in a recent JOURNAL occurs this sentence: “ It 
was in the siege of an Irish farmer on St. Martin’s Day that the 
word ‘ boycott’ originated.’’ As there is continual inquiry in re- 
gard to the origin of the word boycott, it may interest some readers 


to know that the name of the farmer besieged on St. Martin’s Day 
was ‘* Boycott.’’ 8. 


CULTURE AT HOME. 


The following is an exact copy of a note of excuse recently re- 
ceived by a teacher in a city school : 
Miss T——: 

Please excuse Louis for being abstand because he whence 
with me to the ball a Monday night and I cep him home from 
school that he could rest himself. Mrs, A. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Can you give me any information of the first World’s Fair ? 
Where was it held ? Who was its projector ? KEYES. 


— I shall be gratified if you will ask the querists for information 
regarding the adoption of the postal card. MILDRED B—. 


— Can any of the JOURNAL readers tell me something of ‘‘ The 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street’? I saw the expression re- 
cently in an English paper, and my curiosity was aroused. 
FENIMORE. 


— To ‘ Dorian’’: The correct Russian spelling of the emper- 
or’s alternate title is tsar, which is now gradually coming into use 
in English. It was first assumed by [van LV. (Ivan the Terrible), 
in 1533. ‘ MUSCOVITE, 


— To “Roxy’’: Max Adler is the pseudonym of Charles 
Heber Clark, recently, and perhaps still, a resident and school di- 
rector of our “‘iron-clad borough,’’ Conshohocken. He takes 
great interest in industrial education, and is the leading member on 
the editorial staff of the Textile Record of Philadelphia. 

S. G., Montgomery. 


— In the ‘‘ Query” column of the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION 
of Oct. 31, some one asks the authorship of the lines, — 
** Time , you say? Ah, no! 
Alas, Time stays, we go.”’ 
They form the beginning of a poem called ‘ The Paradox of 
Time,’’ by Austin Dobson. It is in his volame Vignettes in Rhyme 
HARDY JACKSON, Ozford, O. 


— What is the proper pronunciation of Yolande, Mr. Black’s 
novel ? EVARTS. 


Queries gives the following lines, which will answer your ques- 
tion : 
‘“‘ They say the author’s spelling was planned 
To make the people pronounce Yolande ; 
And who could think ’twould be found handy 
To use the cumbrous form Yolande ? 
Though those who wished a rhyme for Holland 
Were doubtless welcome quite to Yolande. 
Bat now upon us it hath dawned 
’T were better far to say Yolande.”’ 


G. W. S. 


—1. Give a short history of the Nicaragua Canal; time of its 
start, how organized. Has it not a charter from some state in 
the Union? If eo, why did it get it from this state, and what 
power has a state in the Union to give a charter to a company ont- 
gide its limits? Why did not the Union give a charter, if it did 
not? Has our government any interest in the canal, and if so, in 


bwhat respect ? When will the canal be completed ? 


2. Can you name some act done by some of the leading European 
nations in the endeavor to assert and maintain their interest in the 
way the United States maiatains the Monroe Doctrine. 
INQUIRER. 
—To “A Subscriber”: The English grammars that are re- 
garded as the best authorities give bat one person (the second) to 
the imperative mood. Whitney says: ‘As a command strictly 
implies that the person commanding spsaks directly to the person 


or persons commanded, the real imperative is only of the second 


Ho farther says that the direct command of the impera- 


“ Blest be the tie,” ete., would be disposed of, by eupply- 


d; 
The by thas: May the tie be blest. ‘* Thy will be done,”’ 


otber refuse animal matter with impure potassium carbonate. This 
color was discovered accidentally. 

Various lakes are derived from roots, barks, and gums. 

Blue black comes from the charcoal of the vine stalk. Lamp 
black is soot from certain resinous substances. 


— May thy will be dons. 
—May we part, ete. It would be mavifeatly absurd to command or 


petition the tie to be blest. Professors Bain, S. S. Green, and Dr. 
Morris give only the second person to the imperative; and it is only 


‘* Part we in friendship from your land,”’ 


at that the subject is not commonly expressed. 


Turkey red is made from the madder plant, which grows in| on this accou 
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(26) By Miss Cora Johnson, Norfolk, Va.—If each pair of the 
opposite sides of an inscriptible quadrilateral be produced to inter- 
section, the bisectors of the angles thus formed are perpendicular 
to each other. 

First Proof by Miss Elizabeth Gastman, Decatur, Iil.; W. W. 
Swett, Hightstown, N. J.; C. Jacobus, New Brunswick, N. J. ; 
and many others, 

Obviously, b) 
=Hf—a). ..e+ 
a=b+f... (1); 
also, }(A ce) ig 
+g... (2). 

From (1) and (2), 
(h+a+e+d)= 
‘ 

Therefore, any two 
adjacent angles at H, 
having equal meas- 
ures, are necessarily 
equal and right; and, 
consequently, the bi- 
sectors are perpen- 
dicular to each other. 


Second Proof by H. E. Slaught, Hightstown, N. J. 

Evidently <F of the trapezium is the supplement of <B of the 

trapezium and therefore also of < DBC. 
he sum of <s FDC and FCD is the supplement of <F, and 

the sum of <s BDC and BCD is the supplement of <DBC. The 
sums mentioned are, therefore, supplements of each other. 

Adding to the smaller sum half the difference of the two sums, 
we have <HACD + <HDC = 90° 

Therefore <H is right; and the bisectors are perpendicular to 
each other. 


(27) By W. McG., Pelahatchie, Miss.—Three men wish to divide 
a trapezoidal board into three equal parts, by sawing through the 
tom parallel to its ends. Required the dimensions of each piece, 
if the length of the board divided is / = 12 feet, and the lengths 
of the parallel sides are m = 3 feet, and n = 2 feet. 
Solution by B. F, Burleson, Oneida Cast'e, N. Y.; and C. Jaco- 
bus, New Brunswick, N. J. 

In order to completely generalize this 
problem, put the three equal parts <= p 
equal parts. Let ABCD represent the trap- 

‘ ezoidal board, AB = n = 2 feet, and CD = 

x m=3 feet. From the <A demit on CD 
the perpendicular AP = / = 12 feet. Con- 
ceive the problem solved, and that WF, GH, 
etc., be the parallel lines that divide the 
board into p equal parts, and which cut the 
rpendicular AP in the points M, N, ete., 
x et V1, Xa, ete., represent the distances AM, 
‘ AN, ete. ; and let Y,, Yo, ete.. represent the 
lengths of the division lines EI’, GH, ete. 

y similar triangles, we have 

a lL: 4(m—n): :X; : EM, 

om 


l 
The area of the board ABCD = }(m-+n)/. 
Whence by equating the areas of the first 
trapezoidal portion cut off, we have 


4 


p 


(m — n)p 
== (51) — 6) = 4.5657136 feet. 


From (1), Yi = V[m%p + n*p( p — 1)] 


P 
== (51) = 2 3804761 feet. 
Maltiply the second number of (2) by 2 and changing the sub- 
scripts of X, and Y, from | to 2, we have 
x, — iv + — - 2)] —np } 

(m — n)p 
= 4[ (66) — 6] = 8.496156 feet, 
and = + — 2)] 


p 
= (66) = 2. 7080128 feet. 
By induction, 
xX;= L{ y[8m%p + — 3) mt _ 19 feet, 
(m — n)p 
2 aus 
and ¥3= on m == 3 feet; ete. 
P 
Hence the dimensions of the three equal trapezoidal pieces into 
which the board must be divided are : 
\\sides 2 feet and 2.804761 feet, 
First Piece Length = X, = 4.5657136 feet. 
\\sides 2.3804761 feet and 2.7080128 feet, 
Second Pieoe } Length — X, = 3.93044 feet. 


sides 2.7080128 feet and three feet, 
Third Piece X;— X2 = 3.5038464 feet. 


(28) By Astronomer, Rochester, N. Y. —Prove that if a circle be 
described under a constant acceleration not tending to the center, 
the hodograph is a Bernoullian lemniscate. 

Proof by Prof. William Hoover, Ph.D., Athens, O. 

Let r = the raius vector, ony to from 
igi the tangent, in the orbit; and let r andy represe 
eng the hor -meealy From the theory of the hodograph, if 
h — the double area generated by r in a unit of time we have 

(1), andp’ (2). 
Also, from the theory of central forces, 


a representing the radius of the circular orbit. ; 


From (1), r® = h® p®... (4); and from (2), = (5). 


3), b f (4) and (5), we obtain k = 1% > ap’, or 
Thich is h the Bernoullian lemniscate, 
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of none now, though such may exist. By perfect ventilation 
we mean the admission of a proper amount of warm, pure 
air, of proper humidity, in such a manner as to create no 
draft, and to give a uniform amount of oxygen at all times 


in all parts of every room. 
By a uniformly warmed schoolhouse, we mean one in 


which the temperature in every part of every room at a 
given distance from the floor shall be the same throughout 


the day. 


BETTER MENTAL ACTIVITY. 


The latest critie of the schools affirms that the child 
and the school suffer materially from the nervous strain 
of monotony. It is not necessary that we should accept 
this charge in its universality in order to improve the con- 
ditions radically. There are few things so much to be 
feared in school life as lack of variety. There should be 
more physical exercise. It may be introduced for two or 
five minutes two or three times every session. The 
teacher complains bitterly at every such suggestion on the 
ground that there is no time, forgetting that the great evil 
of the school is too much time given to intense or forced 
mental activity. If mature, brainy men, whose time is 
worth from five to twenty dollars an hour, cannot afford 
intense mental activity for more than three or four hours 
a day, then certainly immature minds cannot afford men- 
tal pressure for five or six hours. The need of the school 
is better, not longer continued, mental activity. The 


== = —-=|chief work of the teacher is to get the child into such 


working condition that all the thinking he doe: shall be 


Page 

Morning Hymn (poem), . keen and vigorous. Instead of forcing thought, the 

rat the ay, . . . . . . . 
Flashes of Genius 33 teacher wants to tone up the conditions. Whatever will 
Methods for the Schoolroom, well done by the teacher, an there are simple 
Notes and Queries, + 85) physical exercises that will materially aid in the accom- 
Department of Mathematics, ° e 327 A 
Kdltorial: Notes. 828) plishment of such a receptive frame of mind. 

Better Mental Activity, ‘ 328 

e Essentials of Psychology, . 

Received, 300 It is not purely a literary success,—the phenomenal sale 
the Colleges, of almost literally hundreds of thousands of Edward Bel- 
N ew Hampshire, lamy’s novel in a few months,—a success with few parallels 
tducational Jntelligence ° 832}; j 4 
General —— _ recent literary ventures. The American public must 
or owe, 333 } 

scellaneous, . ‘ 334 i i 
_ Bilvery keen, else wi its cleverness 20,000 would have 


Keer the child from being a slave to any habit. 
Keep yourself and your school in a good humor. 


Tuere is evidently to be a revival of the interest in 
school libraries. 


Epucation has negative as well as positive virtues. It 
is to be preventive as well as aggressive. 


Jean Pauw says that under five years of age a child 
neither lies nor tellsthe truth ; he merely thinks aloud. 


Ir a pupil disobeys, the most important question to be 
answered is, Could the teacher have secured obedience by 
another method of treatment ? 


Tue educationally classic motto is a good one,—that no 
task should be assigned as a punishment,—and we would 
add that a child should never be detained after school to 
study as a punishment. 


Some hitherto unpublished lines by Edgar A. Poe, 
contained in “Stray Flashes of Genius,” which will be 
found in our present issue, lend to that paper a peculiar 
interest. As our contributor explains, a relative of hers 
was one of the young persons to whom they were orig- 
inally addressed ; and having been handed down in her 
family, their authenticity would appear unquestionable. 


One of the greatest services ever rendered to the pub- 
lie schools has been that of Chief Wade and his assistants, 
in their efforts to improve the ventilation of schoolhouses. 
Let the good work go on. 

By the way, we hope tosee somewhere, soon, a perfectly 
ventilated and uniformly warmed sehoolhouse. We know 


satisfied the demand, and would have given it rank as a 
great success. Uncle Tom's Cabin would never have 
been the success it was at any other time in the world’s 
history. A Fool's Errand owed its fame largely to the 
condition of the public mind, and the same may be said 
of almost every phenomenal literary venture. 

It is easy to see the circumstances that whetted the 
appetite for Nicholas Nickleby, Vanity Fair, Scarlet 
Letter, Robert Elsmere, ete., but no one suspected the 
appetite for Looking Backward. It was as genuine a 
surprise to find society hungry for this as it was to see 
people by the thousands flocking to Loisette to learn the 
art of never forgetting. ‘The fact remains, however, that 
the public was hungry to the starving point for a brilliant 
picture of the solution that time will work out for the 
social problems of America. It is proof conclusive that 
there is a widespread unrest in view of the ever changing 
social conditions and the ever varying dangers that threaten 
our social, political, industrial, and financial life. 

It would seem as though America was advancing fast 
enough to satisfy the most ambitious. Who will claim 
for an instant that he can fully appreciate the revelations 
of the unfolding forces of the land and of nature, that 
he can grasp the significance of Edison’s inventions, of 
the discoveries of climatic possibilities, of soil capabilities, 
of mineral resources, of natural gas reservoirs, of the ap- 
plications of mechanical forces, of the various processes to 
lighten the burdens and heighten the comforts of life ? 
It seems, however, that all these marvelous unfoldings of 
forces and resources have not only not satisfied the hun- 
ger of the people, but have merely whetted the appetite 
for a knowledge of other and greater things that are to 
come. This is the greatest revelation yet made. Itisa 
revelation of ourselves which fully matches the revelations 
that have been made of nature. 


What will be the result? This no one ean know. It 


is in no sense probable that the picture drawn by Mr. 
Bellamy will be realized, or that any of its essential feat- 
ures will characterize the social, political, financial, or in- 
dustrial life of the future. No one expects that he has 
any special insight which enables him to prophesy skill- 
fully or reliably. He has merely interpreted the hunger 
of the period in a brilliant manner. It remains for the 
intellectual, philanthropic, economic, industrial forces of 
the world to work out under the ever changing conditions 
the future that will satisfy in reality the hanger for 
reform which his picture reveals. In the solution of these 
problems the American school must play a conspicuous 
part. 


MUST ADD CORRECTLY. 


From first to last the children must be accurate and 

reasonably rapid in addition. The business man is the 
power behind the public confidence in the school. The 
doctor and the preacher say more about the school, but 
the loyalty of the manufacturer, merchant, and banker 
counts for ten times as much with the city fathers who 
make the appropriations. The business man has no 
respect for a school system that turns out youth at fourteen 
or sixteen years of age, who cannot add promptly and 
accurately. This ability signifies as much with him as 
the correct use of the spoon in a plate of soup does with 
his wife's estimate of the social] standing of a girl of seven- 
teen. This is not a high view to take of the subject, but it 
is a practical view. There is justice, also, in his demand. 
It signifies much. It is skill easily attained. Good teach- 
ing secures such reliability and rapidity with unvarying 
certainty with nine tenths of the children, and with no 
great expenditure of time. 
Start right. Use objects at first, but drop them very 
soon. Too long use of objects is responsible for much of 
the inaccuracy in adding. The lower third of the class 
should have five minutes’ practice daily to the end of their 
public school course; the second third should join in this 
practice twice a week, and the upper third once a week. 
We know a Chicago school in which we rarely find an 
incorrect answer in the practice of either of the funda- 
mental rules, and it results from a little practice every 
day until graduation. There is character in such work, 
also. The habit of accuracy and rapidity is contagious. 
It permeates all the work. It has its bearing upon speak- 
ing easily, writing correctly, learning definitely, and think- 
ing clearly. 


LOCAL BENEFIT OF THE NATIONAL. 


It is no light burden upon a community to invite, wel- 
come, and provide for the National Educational Associa- 
tion, that is liable to entertain 8,000, as at San Francisco, 
or 12,000, as at Chicago; and the question asked is, 
“Does it pay?” Any ill-considered answer either way 
is of no account ; facts are wanted. 

During our visit to California it was a satisfaction to 
obtain the data from which to answer the question intelli- 
gently. We have asked the question of a large number 
of people,—of those who did all the hard work, of those 
who raised the money, of those who gave largely. There 
never has been, never will be, probably, such a reception 
as California extended the Association. Not to mention 
what was done by all the outlying cities and towns, the 
general committee raised $32,000 for entertainment pur- 
poses. The committees had to raise this amount by sub- 
scription, and it was no light undertaking. If it paid in 
California, it will pay anywhere. Every one has said 
without hesitation, “Pay? I guess it did!” and then 
they give their reasons. Instead of these individual opin- 
ions, however, we prefer to give facts. 

The entire state has felt the thrill of a new educational 
life. While the children of school age have increased 
but 4,802, the actual increase in attendance upon the 
schools has been 9,133, and the average daily attendance 
has increased 11,506 ; i. ¢., the increase in the number of 
children attending the schools is nearly twice as great a8 
the increase of children of school age, and the increase in 
average attendance is 2,500 more than the increase in the 
number of pupils. This is largely due to the quickening 
of educational thought. Has that paid ? 

The value of school apparatus has increased $26,454. 


School property has increased in value over the previous 
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year, $2,280,990, or 16% per cent. The number of male 
teachers has increased 65, whereas it had been decreasing 
of late years, falling off one year nearly 300. The num- 
ber of teachers who subseribe for educational journals has 
increased 595, or 15 per cent. The institutes have been 
attended by 447 more teachers, an increase of 10 per 
cent. The county superintendents have made 821 more 
school visits, an increase of 16 per cent. The trustees 
have made 3,427 more visits, an increase of 22 per cent. 
Visits from parents and others not officially connected 
with the schools have increased by 18,012. 

These figures are their own best commentary. It is 
not necessary to attribute this entirely to the meeting of 
the National in 1888 to leave a large margin of profit 
from that meeting. Nor is the end yet. The state has 
had an educational awakening that will repay each year 
for twenty years all the money, time, and effort put into 
the arrangements for welcoming the Association. 

Every state,—certainly every section of the country,— 
needs an occasional public school arousing. If Boston 
would give the teachers of America such an entertainment 
as San Francisco did,—if her merchants, bankers, and 
philanthropists would raise $32,000 for such a reception, 
—it would do more toward settling the school question of 
to-day than everything else that has been tried. If St. 
Paul puts her life into the welcome of the teachers in 
1890, as slie is sure to do, she will do more for the edu- 
cational life of Minnesota, Dakota, Western Wisconsin, 
than she will ever be able to do by other means. One 
great mission of the National is to offer an opportunity 
to sections of our country such as they can enjoy in no 
other way. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


THE ACQUISITIVE-INQUISITIVE PERIOD. 

Under seven years of age the child has not had special 
regard for knowledge. He has had little appreciation of 
how little he knows or how much older people know. 
Any explanation has satisfied him. He has been chiefly 
concerned with doing, not with knowing. From the ear- 
liest days, when he sought control of his eyes for crying, 
his lips for smiling, his organs of speech for simplest 
vocalization, his hands for touching and moving things, 
his feet for creeping, standing, and walking, his eyes for 
distinguishing form and colors, his ears for discriminating 
sound, up through the skill to sense-name objects, to 
action-name motions and forces, he has been seeking to 
know for the sake of using his senses and powers of activ- 
ity. He has merely sought to know the world to use it. 

It has had little abiding interest. When he has touched 
a thing and learned one thing by the touch, he is through 
with it ; when he can say “ bow-wow ”’ and know that we 
understand what he means, he is content, because his aim 
is not to conform himself to the world, but the world to 
himself. His conquests are simple, but sufficient for his 
necessities. This isthe child under seven years of age. 

He now changes his whole bearing. His relation to 
the world changes. He is no longer satisfied with indef- 
inite, general answers to his inquiries. He realizes that 
older people know infinitely more than he knows ; that 
the world is a storehouse of wonders; that he needs to 
know them all, and can only learn from those who have had 
experience. He is hungry for facts. His appetite for 
information is voracious. He is an interrogation point in 
perpetual motion. There is no order or system to his 
questions. His experiences, associations, and imagination 
all inspire questions. They grade upward from the what 
to the how, to the why. 

Intellectual and moral growth and development, educa- 
tion, and character, depend largely upon the attention 
given to his questions. The well “ disciplined ” family 
succeeds in suppressing the questions of the child at the 
table when there is company, when the parents are read- 
ing or talking; but the child balances it all right by rush- 
ing to Biddy in the kitchen and Pat in the stable, of 
whom he can ask questions indefinitely, receiving answers 
wise or otherwise, and praise for questioning so skillfully. 
The jockey, the saloonist, the off-color men and women 
welcome the questions of the little people, and thus ingra- 
tiate themselves into their mental and emotional life. It 


* Copyright secured. 


is left for good people, pastors, parents, Sunday-school su- 
perintendents and teachers to suppress in their presence 
the questions that will find vent somewhere at some time. 
Happy the parent or philanthropist who has the wisdom 
and the patience to companion with little people occasion- 
ally, while they pour out their questions uninterruptedly 
and aimlessly into appreciative ears. In such an hour 
one may easily and agreeably impart the rarest truths 
and inspire the highest moral principles, not as a preacher, 
not dryly and repulsively, but as a fountain to which the 
little one has come of his own desire. 

The school forces should recognize this acquisitive-in- 
quisitive condition, this fact-hunger frame of mind, and 
feed with facts from eight to fourteen. The facts must 
not be too carefully assorted, too finely prepared. They 
need them in the rough,—in the wild, natural state,— 
browsing for them themselves. Many lessons, especially in 
geography, history, and the natural sciences, need to be 
assigned indefinitely by sending them to encyclopmdias, 
other textbooks, etc., to learn for themselves the what, 
how, or why of something worth knowing. To assign 
any selected facts to memorize as a table, or as a winnowed 
group of vital facts, is rarely attractive or valuable. They 
will learn a hundred facts by their own searching with more 
relish than ten facts skillfully tabulated. The pasture 
is more tempting than the stall, even if grass is not as 
nourishing per quart as corn. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


We would never have believed that the Boston School Commit - 
tee was so talkative but for the nine columns of fine print required 
for its official advertisement in the Boston Transcript. 


The teachers have reason to be specially proud of the fact that 
at the largest and most enthusiastic non-sectarian Sunday-school 
convention ever held in this city, one of the most effective addresses 
of the session was by Lucy Wheelock, of the Chauncey Hall School, 
whose thought, philosophy, style, and delivery gave her rank with 
the strongest men who addressed that body. 


The Arena is Boston’s latest gift to the periodical literature of 
America, and it is peculiarly Bostonese. It is a review that will 
be courageous in its criticisms, and entertaining in ita style. It will 
be literary without “‘ banking’’ on the names that are literary 
stock in trade, bringing to the front writers whom people always en- 
joy reading regardless of their political, religious, or philanthropic 
affiliations. It will also be a magazine of the times. 

The Wheaton Seminary Club, realizing the great importance of 
the proposed excavations at Delphi, which the American Archao- 
logical Institute is to make if the necessary funds can be secured, 
contributes fifty dollars to the exploration fund. This secures to 
the seminary the publications of the institute for the next five years. 
The seminary itself gave an equal amount to the fund, so that the 
total contribution is very creditable to this old and well known 
school, 

The Boston schoolboys of half a century and more ago held a 
most enjoyable reunion at Young’s Hotel, on the evening of the 
13th, about two hundred being present. Addresses were made by 
President Willeut, Mayor Hart, Hon. Charles T. Gallagher, of the 
School Committee, and others. A roll call taken showed that the 
schools were represented as follows: Adams, 10; Bowdoin, 4; 
Franklin, 14; Old High, 17; Eliot, 20; Center, 1; Hawes, 2; 
Hancock, 3; Boylston, 24; Latin, 3; Training School, 1; May- 
hew, 5; Roxbury, 8; Brighton, 1; Dorchester, 5; 

Messrs. King and Williams are to be congratulated upon the suc- 
cessful negotiations for the combination of the National Summer 
School of Saratoga and Round Lake with the Glens Falls Summer 
School. These have been among the best known and most effect- 
ive schools, but unfortunately have drawn their local support from 
the same communities. Their combination will make Eastern and 
Northern New York a unit in its support, while continuing to com- 
mand patronage from New England to the Pacific Coast, north 
and south. Every strong feature of each school will certainly be 
found in the combination. 

The alumni of the Castine (Me.) Normal School, of Boston and 
vicinity, will hold their reunion at the Parker House, Room 114, 
on Friday evening, Nov. 29, which is at the close of the Massachu- 
setts State Teachers’ Association. G. T. Fletcher, agent of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, is president, and Nettie W. 
Lane, of Chelsea, is secretary. The Castine school is one of the 
educational institutions that has made itself felt in Boston, fifty of 
its graduates being located in this vicinity. Two of its graduates 
are in the high schools, several occupy prominent positions in gram- 
mar schools, one is a member of the Boston School Board, and 
every profession has its representatives. These reunions are always 
affairs of much interest. 

The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association will hold its forty-fifth 
annual meeting at the Girls’ High School building, West Newton 
street, Boston, on Friday and Saturday, Nov. 29 and 30. The pro- 
gram, which appears on our news pages, shows the rare treat that 
Pres. William H. Lambert, Ph.D., of Fall River, presents the 
teachers. It remains to be seen what response the teachers of the 
state will make to this invitation to feast upon the wisdom of such 


men as Pres. E. H. Capen, of Tufts ,College Prof. A. E. Dolbear, 
Prof. J. H. Wright, of Harvard University; Supt. James Mac- 
Alister, of Philadelphia; Sec. J. W. Dickinson, Dr. Larkin Dun- 
ton; Dr. J. T. Prince and A. W. Edson, agents of the Board of 
Education ; Principal Charles W. Hill and E. Bentley Young, of 
Boston; Supt. W. E. Hatch, of New Bedford; and some of the 
brightest women in this country,—Mathilde E. Coffin, the lecturer ; 
Ellen E. Kenyon, the author; Kate L. Brown, and Emily G, 
Wetherbee, teachers of Massachusetts. 


The Monroe College of Oratory, Boston, has just begun its fall 
term, with 118 students who are taking the regular course. The 
large class of teachers and clergymen who are taking the Saturday 
course, and the students who have entered for special courses give 
grand total of over 160 pupils in regular attendance. A feature 
of special interest to educators is the course of free public lectures 
given at Wesleyan Hall, at 12 o’clock on Saturdays, by Dr. C. 
Wesley Emerson, president of the college. These lectures cover a 
wide range of topics vitally connected with the study of expression, 
and include physical culture, voice, the relations of the vocal to the 
vital organs, the evolution of art, and the philosophy of expression. 
Dr. Emerson’s lectures are scientific, literary, philosophic, and 
scholarly, while his personality attaches his students and the public 
to him with peculiar loyalty. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 
lL 
— ‘* Where are you going to, my pretty maid?” 
T’'m going to sir,’’ she said. 
Ik, 


‘* And what do you do there, my pretty maid? ’? 
** Make waffles and biscuits, kind sir,” she said, 


‘Tn. 


** And then do you eat them, my pretty maid ?”? 
** The good Lord deliver us, sir,’’ she said.—Ex. 


— A policeman’s club may be called a stunning article. 

— A clincher,—the wrestler. 

— The goose-bone may or may not predict an open winter, but a 
cracked crazy bone always predicts a lively spring. —Somerville 
Journal. 

— A dentist may be a jolly fellow, but he is down in the mouth 
a great part of the time.—Zr. 

— We should give the earthquake credit for doing much to ele- 
vate the world. 

— ** Can you help me recover my child ?” 

* Is your child lost ?’’ 

**Oh, no, His clothes are worn out.’’—Munsey’s Weekly. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— The year's departing beauty hides 
Of wintry storms the sullen threat, 
But in thy sternest frown abides 


A look of kindly promise yet. —Bryant, 


— The news boys of the city of Mexico are all girls. 

— “ Lucas Malet’ is the nom de plume of a daughter of Charles 
Kingsley. 

— Robert Burdette is soon to be on the editorial staff of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 

— George W. Childs, the Philadelphia journalist, has the “ old 
China ”’ craze to perfection. 

— There are five New Yorks, nine Philadelphias, and twelve 
Bostons in the United States. 

— More than twice as many visitors paid to see the Paris Expo- 
sition between its opening in May and October as were admitted to 
the Exposition of 1878 during the same period. 

— Abbey, Sargent, Millet, and Parsons, four American artists of 
high reputation, all of whom have been abroad for some time, will 
sail for home in December. 

— Graham R. Thomson is not a pseudonym, as is generally 
supposed. The author’s exact name is Mrs. Rosalind Thompson, 
her husband’s middle name being Graham. 

— In the first Boston lecture of Miss Amelia B. Edwards it was 
shown that the earliest Egyptian paintings are at the temple of 
Denebra on the Nile. They antedate the birth of Christ by 3,000 
years, and are contemporaneous with the building of the great pyr- 
amids. 

— The Longfellow Memorial Park in Cambridge, the means for 
which have been provided by the Longfellow Memorial Association, 
is nearly completed. The park is surrounded with a rock-faced 
wall, which will be surmounted with iron work. A lovely view up 
the Charles is seen from the grounds. 

— Julian Hawthorne, in referring to some unpublished manu- 
scripts of his father that he is now editing, says: ** He wrote so 
small a hand that he would put fifteen hundred words upon a page 
of ordinary letter paper, and when he had gritten a word or a line 
that displeased him he rubbed it out with his finger and wrote over 
the inky space thus made. It is just possible that what he wrote in 
such cases he might have been able afterward to decipher. For 
myself, I can only make a guess.”’ 

_— In an article entitled ‘‘ Living with One’s Books,’’ the Book 
Lover says: “ Berryer thrast his books under his bed. Porson 
filled his pockets with them until he became literally a walking 
library. De Quincey piled books around him until it was hard to 
tell which was book and which was man. Leigh Hunt ate with his 
books on breakfast or dinner table, and made use of the butter- 
knife to open uncut leaves. Heinsius used Plato as an intoxicant, 


insisting that one page was equal in effect to 10 bumpers of wine,”’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present vari in the size and form of printing : 
acca 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give indi. 
cation of size; we 
books in inches, the number first given being the 


the line of the metaphysical 
. much, and thought very muc 
and vigorossly, opesieg up oth 
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of Christ,” ‘‘ The Psychical Opportunity, 
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Besides the essay which gives the volume 
What is a Fact ?’’ ‘‘Is God 


and ‘* The Paychical 
"Tt must be a mental soil of remarkable sterility that would 


: bird Period of 
RepEEMING THE Repusiic: The Third Pe of the Sere quickened by Miss Phelps’ harrow driven over it. Yet no 


War of the Rebellion, in the Year 1864. By Charles Carleton 


criticism of her book should be more explicit, than that while her 


Coffin, author of ‘‘ The Story of Liberty,”’ ete, etc, Illustrated. aR tans cppeer to lean like the Tower of Pisa, it keeps to sure 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 478 pp., 9x 6}. 
This is the author’s third volume of the history of the Rebellion. 
Having reached the culmination of one of the most thrilling narra- 


foundations on the Rock of Ages. 


tives in the world’s history thus far, he has risen to the occasion} Gronomy: CREATION OF THE CoNTINENTS BY OCEAN 


and performed his task with a fidelity to facts, and an appreciation 
of the historian’s responsibility which will steadily increase the 
value of his production as the “‘ late war” drifts farther and farther 
from us in the wake of the ship of state, and near generations must 
obtain a knowledge of the great crisis entirely from the written 


CURRENTS, AND Kosmo-Nom1A: Tue GrowTH OF WORLDS 
AND THE CAUSE OF GRAVITATION. By J. Stanley Grimes, 
author of ‘‘ Problems of Creation ’’ and ‘‘ Mysteries of the Head 
and Heart.’’? Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott Company. 50 cts. 
The treatise is especially devoted to the elliptical theory of the 


origin of continents. Professor Grimes teaches that all the eleva- 


page. 
Already a sufficient time has elapsed to admit of a just balance| iin, of the earth’s erust have resulted from the sinking of the 
in judgment concerning the causes of secession and the methods by ocean basins beneath the weight of the sediment; that continental 


which its leaders sought to establish a Confederacy vs. the Union. 


islands and upheaved mountain ranges resulted from local and 


Mr. Coffin was in the conflict from the opening to the closing scene, | jimitad depressions made in sub-marine parts of rising continents. 


which should give his book prestige 


events. He writes, of course, from a Unionist point of view, yet | . a modifies 
as one who, while reserving the right to his personal conviction,| 4,1: His work is intelligent and interesting, 


as an authentic record of |r, presents new explanations of glacial epochs and of earthquakes, 


theories concerning gravitation and consoli- 
and will enlist 


can lay aside prejudice and give unfavorable testimony, where) tion, 


truth requires it, in sorrew, not in anger. Freely according heroism 


iit th d- 
to the soldiers of the South, distinguished ability to the comman Tux Boy TRAVELERS IN Mexico. 


ers of its army, and to the people patient endurance and a gincere 
belief in the righteousness of their cause, he at the same time char- 
acterizes the movement to perpetuate human slavery as being one 
of the gigantic crimes of all history; and many a mistaken but re- 
constructed and loyal soul has even forestalled this sentiment. The 
final result is attributed to failure of resources in a section where 
slavery excluded the arts and industries, while at the North they 


By Thomas W. 
Knox, Author of ‘The Boy Travelers in the Far East,’’ ‘‘ In 
South America,” ete. Illustrated. New York: Harper & 


Brothers. 552 pp., 9x7. Price, $3.00. 
Certainly in this instance the boys who have waited till their 


elders were served are no losers. At the head of the list of many 
books which have been published on the land of the Montezumas 


throve as never before,—a condition unforeseen by the conspirators 


against 


Coan AND THE CoAL MINEs. 


the government. 


By Homer Greene. 


With illustrations from Drawings by the Author. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 246 pp., 64x 4}. 
Considering how largely our home comfort, manufacturing, rail- 
road, and steamer interests are connected with coal and coal min- 
ing, the literature of this subject is singularly meager. The 
teacher desiring to give a talk on coal would probably be obliged to 
go mining among the State Geological reports of Pennsylvania, and 
the ‘‘Coal Trade Aunuals,’? where her energies might be too 
much exhausted to leave enough for the talk. This work of Mr. 
Greene supplies the need, giving reliable information free from 
technicalities and wearisome details; information which he has 
gathered chiefly from original sources, through personal experience 
in the mines, and which can therefore be depended on as reliable. 
The following are some of the points treated: The beginning, 
composition, how formed, how the coal beds lie, discovery, intro- 
duction into use, way into mines, plan of mine, miner at work, 
when the mine roof falls in, air and water in mines, dangerous 
gases, anthracite coal breaker, in bituminous coal mines, boy work- 
ers, miners, and wages. A glossary of mining terms and index are 
appended. This epitome of a great industry is uniquely dedicated 


to one whose conflict of life has scarcely opened : 


**To my son, 


Giles Pollard Green, who was born on the day this book was begun, 
and whose smiles and tears through half a year have been a daily 


inspiration in the work.”’ 


Young People. 


In the publishers’ Riverside Library for 


within the few years since that became an objective point in popular 
tours, this should have a place on its merits as informing, enter- 
taining, and ornamental. ft relates the adventures (what might 
have been) of two youths in a journey to northern and central 
Mexico, Campeachy, and Yucatan, with a description of the repub- 
lies of Central America and of the Nicaragua Canal. The social, 
political, and commercial history of the country is brought down to 
the latest date, and a truthful picture of the present status of our 
sister republic presented. The work of an accomplished writer for 
boys who want to be acquainted with the world, set off with clear 
type, on fine, soft-tinted paper, profuse engravings, and elegant 
binding, it is simply a treasure. 

Tue SunpAy-Scnoot MAN OF THE Sout. A Sketch of 
the Life and Labors of the Rev. John McCullagh. By Rev. 
Joseph McCullagh. With an Introduction by the Rev. Edwin 
W. Rice, D.D. Philadelphia: The American Sunday-School 
Union. 189 pp., 8x5. Price, 75 cents, 

Among the most instructive and valuable works in Christian liter- 
ature are good biographies of men like John McCullagh, whose 
Scotch faith and zeal found an ample field in missionary labors in 
the southern states. Born in October, 1811, near Glasgow, the son 
of a woman of great strength of character and deep religious con- 
victions, he grasped the idea as a Sunday-school youth under the 
instruction of Dr. Thomas Chalmers, that Sabbath-school work 
among the poor and destitute was the widest door open for Christian 
activity. In the spring of 1834, having completed his theological 
studies, he came to America and entered upon his life-work. His 
experiences in Kentucky and elsewhere, graphically related, are 
an incentive to Christian endeavor. A model book for Sunday- 


Pens AnD Types; or, Hints and Helps for Those who|%hool libraries and homes. 


Write, Print, Read, Teach, or Learn. A new and improved 
edition. By Benjamin Drew. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 214 
pp., 74x54. Price, $1.25. 


Unit Anp UNIVERSE, a manual for primary teachers, 


by Matilda H, Ross, Chicago, presents five-minute exercises which 


A work like this may be called standard, and each edition timely. | are certain to be of intense interest to children, and to accomplish 
First, a multitude of writers that no man can number need, and the/ much in the general development and cultivation of the perceptive 
sensible portion want, every page of it, to studiously read and in-|and expressive faculties. Teachers should not delay providing 
wardly digest. It isa book to be kept always at hand for refer-| themselves with this handy and helpful little work. 


ence, and should neither be borrowed nor lent. Probably no man 
living better appreciates the general demand for such a work, or 


Tae Curistmas Carnot SERVICE OF THE CONGREGA- 


possesses higher qualifications for preparing it than Mr. Drew,—a| TIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY is most 
classical scholar, a practical printer and writer for the press, a|Praiseworthy. It opens with an organ voluntary and a processional 
teacher in the Bowdoin School, Boston, master in the Otis, princi-|bymn of much beauty. With thorough preparation, concerning 
pal in the public schools of St. Paul, afterward proof-reader at the | Which valuable hints are given, this service can be rendered very 
University Press, Cambridge, then for ten years proof-reader in the | @ffectively. The cover design shows an angel with an uplifted 
Government Printing Office at Washington. The list quoted from | crown, and the emblematic holly. 


the title page, of those whom Mr. Drew’s ‘‘ Pens and Types,’’ will 
help is none too broad, and constitutes ‘‘ a word to the wise.” 


“Crown the Saviour, angels, crown Him!” 
TeacHERS are constantly on the lookout for Friday 


Afternoon Exercises. Let them observe the pretty brochure (15 


Tue Nursery Lesson Book. By Philip J. Hubert, Jr 
j *| cents) from the Eastern Educational Bu Boston, 
New York and London: G. P. Patnam’sSons. 74 pp., 10x7. | in Rhyme, for Primary Schools, the ‘ca oF Alice _ tty “ang 


Price, 75 cents. 


This guide for mothers in teaching young children contains fift inspiriti i ‘ 
easy lessons, each lesson combining simple and progressive poe the end they will be much 


tion in reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, and singing; also 
one hundred illustrations in outline, and sixteen songs set to music, 


Tue Favorite Speaker, by that expert in the prep- 


It is prefaced with ‘‘a few suggestions to mothers,” in the course | aration of books in this line, George M. Baker, i i 

of which the author says, ‘‘ Experience has taught me that if it is|& Shepard, of Boston. It once fresh shot pepe a 
worth while to introduce regular lessons into the nursery at all, it} prose, humorous, pathetic, and patriotic, for reading clubs, schoo! 
is wise to establish system.’”’ The system presented needs only to|declamation, home, and public entertainments, containing the selec- 
be viewed to be admired. The drawing lessons are of the best;|tions published in The Reading Club, Nos. 17, 18, 19, and 20, 


the songs and music simple and bright and good. 


A History or France. By Victor Duruy, Member of 
the French Academy. Abridged and translated by Mrs. M. 


These pieces represent a large number of writers, and 
diversity of subjects. The book will have 


A BOOK that deserves the highest recommendation is 


Carey. Introduction and Continuation to the Present Year by| No. 2 of Appleton & Co.’s ‘‘ Authori i i 

J. Franklin Jameson, Ph.D., Professor of History in Brown | titled The Tae 

University. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 706 pp.,| Care of It. It is by James Johonnot and Eugene Bouton, Ph. D. 
’ 


&x5}. Price, $2.00. 


and contains the elements of anatomy, physiology, and hygiene for 


At the point when this history had reached its seventeenth edition | intermediate and grammar grad i iti y 
in France, it naturally attracted the attention of American educat-| Live’ revised to with the 
ors. M. Duruy’s work has in fact become famous at home, as the | instruction in schools. Truly a textbook for the vey se 


most comprehensive andy virile of any story of the nation yet pub- 
lished. | good short history of France was a need with us, aid it 


In a very tasteful circular the Youth’s Companion 


is especially so just now, when that country, great in its past and | ™akes its announcement of leading features for 1 i 

in its present, is an object of universal attention. In thie abridg- it will be seen that in the danaaiatede of pe aa eee 
ment, which brings the original two volumes into one, the text has tales of adventure, children’s literature, useful, and entertaining 
been faithfully followed. ‘The work thus presented to us in our|™iseéllany, poetry, etc., the coming volume is likely to surpass aay 


own tongue is an intelligent summary of French history, well in- 


that has preceded. Eminent writers at home and abroad are 


dexed and furnished with colored maps, and in every way adapted | ©™S@ged to contribute. This is the most widely circulated of jour- 


to school and home use. 


Tue STrvGGLE FoR IMMORTALITY. 
Piclps. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 245 pp., 7x5. 


Price, $1.25. 
This volume of essays inted from 
** Gates Ajar.’ 


acteristic of the author 


nals, numbering its subscribers by hundreds of Y 

on, op m t closes 
By Elizabeth Stuart year’s subscription to the Companion 
STORIES FROM CaR.LETON, Edited by Ern is |E 
es is strongly char-/ an issue of the ‘‘ Camelot Series.” London : Walter 
It embodies much of ‘ican publishers, W. J. Gage & Co., New York, Price, 40 cents. 


The author referred to is the Irish William Carleton, 1798-1868, 
His father was locally famed for a knowledge of Gaelic charms, 

ms, prophecies, miracles, and tales of ghosts and fairies; as was 
Eis mother for her Gaelic , sung in the sweetest yoice within 
the range of many baronies. The boy became filled with folk-lore. 
He was instructed by the tyrant schoolmaster of his day, and 
taught awhile in his turn, but drifted into literature and made a 
profound impression, both as historian and novelist. In his pro- 
ductions remarkable tragic power and Celtic humor combine; over 
a ‘‘ clay-cold melancholy ’’ shines many a brilliant star. These so- 
lections include ‘* The Poor Scholar,” ‘‘ Shane Fadh’s Wedding,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Hedge School,”’ 


Lee & Suerarp’s New Booxs — 1889-90. 
The new books specially adapted to the approaching 


holiday season furnish an admirable combination of literary merit 
and artistic taste and skill. In the department of new fine art 
publications is one of the choicest holiday books of the present year, 
—In & Fair Country, by Irene E. Jerome, with 55 full-page orig- 
inal illustrations, engraved on wood, and printed under the direc- 
tion of George T. Andrew, with nearly one hundred pages of text 
by Thomas Wentworth Higginson ; elegantly bound in gold cloth, 
fall gilt, gilt edges, $6.00. In this charming book Higginson’s 
mode's of literary genius are illustrated with a delicacy and artis- 
tic technique that makes the “‘Out-door Papers’ a sublime and 
fascinating panorama of nature as seen with the poet’s eye. The 
fifty-five illustrations which ornament this volume are not surpassed 
even by the former triumphs of One “Year’s Sketch Book, Nature’ s 
Hallelujah, A Bunch of Violets, and The Message of the Bluebird, 
household treasures throughout the land, by the same gifted artist. 
New editions of this famous series are issued for the present season 
by Lee & Shepard, at prices varying from $1.00 to $15.00. 

Another exquisitely beautiful book is Days Serene, with 26 full- 

e original illustrations of verses from the poets, by Margaret 

acDonald Pullman; full gilt, emblematic designs in colors, 

10} x raga oblong quarto; price in cloth, $5.00; English seal 
style, $9.00. 

Lee & Shepard’s Calendars for 1890, The Boudoir, and the cepia- 
tint, All the Year Round, are as dainty gems as art can- produce in 
this line of publications. The Boudoir costs only 75 cents and the 
other 50 cents. Printed in delicate tints and sepiatint on ivory 
cardboard, with rings, chain, and tassel, silver or gold edges, boxed. 

The special souvenirs for the season are: One Merrie Christmas 
Time and A Happy New Year to You! The lucky horseshoe deco- 
rates the cover of this charming souvenir. Each, printed in deli- 
cate colors on heavy ivory board, with rings, ribbons, and chain, 
gilt edges; in neat boxes, price, 75 cents. A Christmas Crol, 
A Friend Stands at the Door, each by Dinah Maria Mulech, author 
of John Halifax, ete., printed on heavy board in sepiatint and gold, 
gilt edges, ribboned and boxed. Price each, $1.00. The ‘‘ Well- 
Spring of Pleasure,’’ Our Baby's Book. The mother’s record of 
the events in baby’s life,—birth, weight from day to day, the com- 
ing of the first tooth, the first walk, etc., designed to furnish a 
complete record of the baby’s life. Elegantly printed on heavy 
Bristol board in colors and gold, with original designs, fastened 
with ribbons, and boxed. Price, $1.50, 

In the long list of Artistic Gift Books of this firm are The Woo- 
ing of Grandmother Grey, by Kate Tannatt Woods, most aptly 
illustrated. A Romance of Wonderland, for old and young, Li't’e 
Baron Trump and his Wonderful Dog Bulger, by Ingersoll Lock - 
wood, illustrated by George Wharton Edwards; quarto, cloth, 
$2.00. A new book by Amanda M. Douglas, The Heroes of the 
Crusades, with 50 full-page illustrations by Gustave Doré ; a strik- 
ingly vivid presentation of the glorious deeds of chivalry. Cloth, 
emblematic designs, $1.50. My Lady's Casket of Flowers for her 
Adorning, with original designs, printed in colors; oblong quarto, 
Palatine style, colors and gilt edges, tied with chenille. 

Of the works of fiction the new novel by Amanda M. Douglas, 
Osborne of Arrochar, is a book of rare interest, making the nine- 
teenth volume in the uniform edition of the Douglas novels; 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50 per volume. The ‘‘ Blue and Gray”’ Series of Oliver 
Optie’s stories has been increased by Within the Enemy's Lines. 
The books of this series have never been surpassed in brilliancy 
and interesting story by any of this distinguished author’s previous 
volumes. Illustrated Hymns and Poems; a series of eight hymns, 
printed on heavy paper at the University Press. Bound in unique 
covers, imitation leather backs and corners, with decorative de- 
signs in colors on front and back covers; padded sides, wrapped. 
Price, 60 cents each. 

This enterprising house have a descriptive catalogue of over 300 
volumes, embracing art, biography, history, travel, essays, science, 
elocution, fiction, ete., which we commend to our readers. Send 
for the catalogue. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Standish of Standish; by Jane G. Austin; price, $1.25.—— Letty 
Latocates ; by Sarah Orne Jewett; price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, 
tn, 0. 


trude Smith. These rhymes are arranged for three, five, or more | Miffl 


Taken Alive and Other Stories; by Edward P. Roe; yates, $1.50.—— 

Feet of Clay; by Amelia E. Barr; price, $1.25. — Elsie and the Ray- 

peed by Martha Finley; price $1.25. New York: Dodd, Mead, & 
pany. 

Chamisso’s Peter Schlemihl; edited by Emma 8S. Buckheim; price, 

uggestive Dictation Exercises in age; b m. M. D. 
New York: Teachers’ 

The World and Its People: Book I., First Lessons. Book II.. 
Glimpses of the World; edited 4 Larkin Dunton, LL.D; price, 36 cts. 
each. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

Good Things of Life (Sixth Series); price, $2.50. —- Calendar of the 
Nations; Illustrated by Maud Humphrey; price, $1.50.—The Horse- 
shoe Calendar; pg 75 cents.—— Backgammon and Draughts; price, 
50 cents ——Lucile; by Owen Meredith; illustrated by Frank M. Greg- 
ory; rice, $1.50.——The Sunter Calendar; price, 50 cents. —- Maggie 
Bradford’s Club; by Joanna H. Mathews; price, $1.00. —-One, Two 
Three, Four; price, $100, New York: F. A. Stokes & Brother. Bos- 
ton: De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 

The United States; Its History and Constitution; by Alexander 
Johnston; price, $1.00.—— Aspects of the Earth; by W. 8. Shaler; 
price, 04.08. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Boston: Allyn & 

A German Reader for Beginners ; by H. C. G. Brandt; price, $1.25. 
The Menechmi of Plautus; edited 4 Harold North Fowler, Ph.D. 
Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 

Winters in Algeria; by Frederick A. Bridgman. —— Would You Kill 
Him? by George Parsons Laren, — Dorymates; by Kirk Munroe; 
price, $1.00. —— The Political Problem; by Albert Stickney. A Little 

ourney in the World ; by Charles Dudley Warner. —— Cradle and 
Nursery: by Christine Terhune Herrick; price, $1.00. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

A Hand. Book of Precious Stones; by M. D. Rothschild; price, $1.00- 
Money; by James Platt, F.8.S. ; price, 75 cents. ——The Public Regula- 
tion of Railways; by W. D. Dabney; price, $1.25. —— American War 
Ballads (2 vols.) ; edited by George Cary Eggleston; price, $2.50. New 
ork: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

In Search of a Son; by Uncle Lawrence; price, $1.50. — The Story 
of Uh by Uncle Lawrence; price, $1.50. iladelphia: J. B. 

Bug Jargal; by Victor Hugo; edited by James Boelle, B.A.— Niels 

Klim’s Wallfahre in die Unterwelts b Ludwi Iberg; edited by 
ugene H. Babbit. Boston: D. C. iteath & Co, — 
Henry Wace, Profes- 


Christianity and Agnosticism; a Controversy b 
sor Huxley, Ww Hi, Mallock, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and the Bishop of 
borough ; price, 30cents. New York; The Humboldt Pub. Co. 
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CHICAGO LETTER. 


Miss Cora Lewis, assistant principal of the Wells School, and 
her sister, Miss Sarah M., of the Raymond School, ie eat 
skillful primary teachers of this city, gave a practical illustra- 
tion of their work before the Principals’ Association at its last 
meeting. Miss Cora Lewis read an admirable paper on “ Primary 


Instruction,” in which she expressed the ideas that were demon- 
strated by her sister with a class of little ones who had been in 
school only nine weeks. © 

The lesson was on the greatest American myth, always full of in- 
terest to old and young, — “ Rip Van Winkle.” By well chosen 
questions * oo elicited the story from the children in short 
sentences. 0 question “Tell me something i 
Winkle,” the answer came in a clear voice from a 
“Rip Van Winkle wasaman.”’ This sentence was written on the 
board, and the teacher asked, ‘‘Where did he live?’ Promptly came 
the re ly, Rip Van Winkle lived in New York State, near the 
Catsk Mountains.’’ Sometimes the answers caused considerable 
merriment, that was as much appreciated by the little folks as by 
th tor Billing two sides 

After filling two of the board the story was read as a whole. 
A teacher who evidently feared that the ey was merely a tne 
requested Miss Lewis to try the class on something entirely new. 
Some one handed an immense twisted cane to the teacher. The 
answers came as promptly as before. ‘‘ That cane is crooked,” 
“* The cane has a handle,’’ etc. The board was covered and the 
story read with delight. At the close one small boy exclaimed,— 
‘Let us say some more.” Miss Lewis followed the sentence 
method ; viz., teaching thought, rather than words. The whole sen- 
tence is the merit of expression which the child comprehends through 
silent eyes, reading without consciousness of the words. He recog- 
nizes them as he does his friends or his toys. Having the power to 
take in the thought, he finds no difficulty in giving it proper ex- 
pression, but reads it as naturally as he speaks. 

After understanding the sentence as a whole, attention is given to 
words as part of the sentence, and Miss Lewis said, ‘‘ The long 
words are rarely forgotten, the /ittle words are the most difficult.”’ 

In addition to the story of Rip Van Winkle, these pupils have 
had lessons in observation on George Washington, a bunch of 
fare, the cube, apple, peach, grasshopper, colored balls, ‘‘ The 

hree Bears,’’ and other stories. Miss Lewis stated that most of 
the pupils had attended the kindergarten. 

One of the rooms of the Raymond School has been set apart by 
the city board for the purpose of testing the feasibility of incorpo- 
rating kindergarten schools into the public school system. The de- 
partment is under the auspices now of the Kindergarten Association. 

The next regular meeting of the Principals’ Association will be 
devoted to the discussion of Miss Lewis’ paper. 

* 


J. Coleman Adams, of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, read a 
very instructive paper before the Chicago Institute, on ‘* The Im- 
agination of Contemporary Art.’’ 

The speaker dwelt upon the importance of training the imagina- 
tion. It becomes a power when applied to scientific pursuits,—a 
creative force. He has little respect for the intensely realistic 
school, popular at the present day,—and does not regard the ‘Christ 
before Pilate’’ of the great Hungarian artist, a true type of art. 
Christ was a man; this is a picture of a peasant, nothing more. 
He illustrates his remarks by showing several valuable copies of 
what he considers masterpieces, among them being ‘‘ A Summer 
Morning,”’ by Sir Francis Leighton, and ‘‘ The Sower,’’ by Millet. 
He spoke in glowing terms of George E. Watts, who embodied the 
ideals in his representations that contain what is great and true in 
art. He spoke of a few of which he had copies, — namely, ‘* Love 
and Death,’’ The Last Judgment,’’ Hope,’’ ‘‘ Orpheus and 
Eurydice,’”’ and ‘‘ The Court of Death.’’ 

It was delightful to view educational subjects through the glasses 
of a person not directly engaged in the work. What a treat it 
would be if Professor Swing could be induced to give a paper on 
literature! ’T were worth ten months of teachers’ talk to catch one 
glimpse into his storehouse of thought. 


Professor Snider, the able exponent of Goethe and Shakespeare, 
is giving @ course of ten lectures on Shakespeare, in St. Paul’s 
Charch, on Prairie Avenue. He began the course with ‘‘ King 
Lear,” and his manner of presenting the subject was most unique. 

Mr. Snider made a fine hit when, summing up the play, he termed 
the fool the only wise man who had to disguise his wisdom before 
the despot. He said ‘‘ At the present day when the fool with cap 
and bells no longer exists, the press assumes that duty.’”’ The sec- 
ond in the course is on the tragedy of Macbeth. M. W. 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 

The marking system has been entirely done away with here, and 
all prize competition and class honors have been abolished.——Mrs. 
Elisha Jones has given $10,000 to the university for the endowment 
of a classical fellowship for girls. It is intended by her as a me- 


morial of her husband, who gave a large portion of his life to the 
service of the university. ——It is reported that a Chinaman is about 


to enter the Law School. 
GATES COLLEGE, NELIGH, NEB. 


There is a strong prospect that Messrs. Foss & Son will renew 
their offer made two years ago of $5,000 for the mathematical pro- 
fessorship, provided $10,000 is first raised by the college. About 
half of this was subscribed by the trustees and other friends of the 
college, but the whole amount was not secured. If, therefore, 
$5,000 more can be raised on this professorship, all of the necessary 
$15,000 will doubtless be obtained. Every dollar of permanent 
endowment means so much less annual call upon the friends of the 


coll: ge. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

The trustees of Columbia have decided to make the full course 
for a degree in the newly established school of electrical engineer- 
ing two years. A partial course of one year will entitle the student 
to a certificate of proficiency. —Another traveling scholarship for 


ung architects has been founded at Columbia, Mr. Charles F. 
Mi Kim, of the firm of McKim, Mead, & White, having given $20,- 
000 for that purpose. This makes about half a dozen scholarships 
for architects in different parts of the United States. -—No class will 
be graduated from the law school this year, as the term of study 
has been shortened. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


has opened two new departments to its students. The first is in 
modern languages, and is to be under the direction of Dr. Camille 
Read, who organized and has for some years conducted the Modern 
Language Institute in Boston. This department has always been 
in the svheme of the university, though never before announced, 
and is intended to equip men with what is needful for scientific 
work. It will not take up the philology or literature of the lan- 
guages, and the method of instruction will be largely conversational. 


ae other new department is that of anthropology, and will be the 

= its kind ever given in this country. Heretofore the term 
“ws opology has been employed in this country exclusively to denote 
part of theological instruction which deals with the creation, 
all, and redemption of man. Scientific anthropology, which this 
department ie to teach, is entirely different. It is an empirical 
science based almost wholly upon careful field work among savages 
and primitive people. It embraces craniology, the minute study of 
savage languages, myths, religious rites and ceremonies, and the 
primitive industries, modes of warfare, and habits of life. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 
The dedication exercises of this university occurred in Washing- 


and urged that the responsibility of the work demands that boards 
of education employ only the best teachers. 

Following this address vocal selections by the Apollo Quartet, of 
Columbus, were highly appreciated. 

Re) from a paper by Mrs. W. G. Williams, of Delaware, on 
the “ Value of Literature in School Training,’’ the Saturday 
morning session was devoted to business, election of officers, and 
ten minute speeches on ‘‘ The Need of a State Normal School.’’ 
A committee drew up the following resolution: “The committee 
recommends that the Central Ohio Teachers’ Association appoint a 
committee of five, of which the state school commissioner is chair- 
man, to pray the legislature of the state of Ohio to take measures 
for the founding of one really adequate State Normal School.” 

The following committee was appointed to petition the legisla- 
ture: Dr. John Hancock, E. S. Cox, Chillicothe ; Major W. S. 
White, Prof. Schanan, Miss Sutherland, and J. C. Hanna. 

The following officers were elected to serve the ensuing year : 
President, A. N. Ozas, Columbus; vice-presidents, Lillian Robb, 
of Troy, and Mary _L. Wilgars, Xenia ; secretary, Wm. McK. 
Vance, Urbana; assistant secretary, Carrie Breene, Dayton. 

Hopuey. 


ton on Wednesday, Nov. 13. The divinity building, the only one 
constructed at present, is remarkable for its massive simplicity. 
It is built of Georgetown gneiss rock, trimmed with Ohio sandstone. 
The architecture is modernized Romanesque, and the finials of the 
pinnacles of the central part of the building and the wings will be 
surmounted with ideal alto-relievo figures of ancient philosophers, 
The Romanesque arcades of the windows will be adorned with 
similar smaller figures. An arcade corridor extends from the north 
to the south end of the lower floor of the building. On either side 
of the main entrance are the two receiving parlors. For one of 
these Bishop Keane, the rector, has already received a magnificent 
painting of Pope Leo XIII. A Carrara marble statue from Mr. 
Loubat, of New York, is a copy of the one which formed the cen- 
tral and attractive figure in the great jubilee exposition at the 
Vatican. The large public hall, in which lectures will be 
given from time to time, will accommodate about 250 people. The 
presentation of the statue of St. Thomas Aquinas, who will be the 
patron saint of the institution, is a fac-simile of the statue which 
stands on the Pincian Hill at Rome, and was presented by the En- 
glish Catholics residing in the ancient city. Mrs. James F. Bar- 
bour has also presented the university with a $2,000 choir organ. 
The professors and students will have their study rooms and dormi- 
tories on the second and third floors, each being allotted two rooms. 
JOHN HARVARD, JR. 


CENTRAL OHIO TEACHERS. 


The meeting of the Association of the Teachers of Central Ohio, 
held at Columbus, on Friday and Saturday, Nov. 8 and 9, proved 
both interesting and instructive. 

The first morning was spent in visiting the public schools of the 
city, twenty-four buildings in all. At the afternoon session the 
large hall of the high school building, corner of Broad and Sixth 
streets, was well filled. After prayer by Rev. Dr. Moore, and 
music by a choir of fifty voices in charge of Professor Lott, the 
president, Superintendent Major, of the Hillsboro schools, deliv- 
ered an inaugural address on ‘‘Man and Woman in the Public 
School.”’ He paid a glowing tribute to woman as being indispen- 
sable in school work, and spoke of her as taking high rank in every 
avenue of life. 

Owing to the absence of Miss Marie Jacques, of Dayton, it was 
necessary to dispense with the exercise by Miss Jacques and Miss 
Carrie Breene, of Dayton, ‘‘ Grade work illustrated by classes.’’ 

The chief feature of the afternoon exercises was the paper by Prof. 
E. J. Hoffhines, of the Columbus High School, on ‘‘ How We Give 
a Boy a Business Education.’’ The term ‘‘ business,’’ said the profes- 
sor, comprehends nearly all the avocations of men. By two united 
purposes, the life of every active individual is influenced and molded, 
—to do something, and to gain something. The public schools 
should be made to help each individual in his intense struggle for 
success, by imparting such practical knowledge as will enable him 
to make the best use of his natural powers. The question for the 
times is not How much do you know? it is, What'can you do? 
Pupils should be taught that public office is not only a public 
trust, but a sacred honor conferred. They should be taught the im- 
portance of a pure ballot, and to respect and obey the laws. 

Following Professor Hoffhines, Prof. E. A, Lyman, principal of 
the Troy High School, presented the subject, ‘* Methods of Teach- 
ing Mathematics in the High School.” Algebra holds the same re- 
lation to all of the mathematics that follow, that the multiplication 
table does to the operations in arithmetic. An attempt should be 
made to train the pupil in reasoning. It is useless to attempt to 
make pupils proficient in discussing. It is absolutely necessary that 
the pupil should thoroughly understand the operations of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division, before going further. 
Work beyond the mental capacity of the pupil is to be utterly con- 
demned. A teacher should never work a problem for a pupil, be- 
yond the illustrative problem for the whole class. hen the 
work gets beyond the capacity of the pupil, it is no longer men- 
tal training. Factoring is the place where pupils are usually 
weakest. Before any method can be a success, the teacher must 
make it his own. - 

Superintendent O. L. Watkins, of Pataskala, gave some Short 
Methods in Arithmetic,’’ illustrating on the blackboard ; also valu- 
able short rules for reaching results in arithmetic. He was greeted 
by frequent applause. 

devoted to an address by Prof. S. J. Kirkwood, 
Ph.D., LL.D., of Wooster University, who had for his subject, 
‘*The True Object of Pablic Schools.’ The following are extracts 
from his able address: ‘The true object of education is twofold, 
good citizenship and welfare of the people. Not only does our com- 
plexity of civilization demand the best common schools, but the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of high school and colleges. Our 
schools demand the best of teachers. The state is fully justified 
in making a demand of thoroughness on the part of those who 
are to teach. We need not only educated men and women, buat 
citizens of integrity and God-fearing men who cannot be bought, 
but who consider duty the highest motive. A government like ours 
is only safe when the masses are intelligent, and the welfare of the 
state depends on the kind of culture you give the children. Our 
schools should be fountains of learning, and create a thirst for 
knowledge. We should have good schoolhouses, neatly kept and 
supplied with all necessary apparatus. The speaker urged the 
necessity of parents and teachers co-operating, and made a strong 
plea for the elevation of our school system ; claimed that moral cult- 
ure not based on religion was worthless, and cited many instances 
to prove his position. He believed in teaching sound morality, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This Association held its thirty-sixth annual meeting in the Rep- 
resentatives Hall of the State House, Friday and Saturday, Nov. 
8and9; Vice-Pres. C. H. Mores, superintendent of the Porte- 
mouth schools, presided. The attendance was larger than for sey- 
eral years. The sessions were opened with singing by pupils from 
the Concord schools, under the direction of Prof. C. 8S. Conant, 


Address by the Governor. 


The first speaker was Governor Goodell, who began by alluding to 
his last appearance in the hall, when he officially prorogued the 
legislature. He questioned which was the more important or pleas- 
ant duty, that or the organizing of this assemblage. After speak- 
ing of his own experiences as a teacher, which began during his 
sixteenth year, he emphasized the responsibility of the teacher in 
directing the thoughts and molding the characters of those under 
their charge. He thought this responsibility is not fully felt. In 
closing, he urged upon the teachers greater earnestness and effort 
to give themselves a thorough training for the important work in 
which they are engaged. They should be thoroughly equipped for the 
task of fitting the pupils to take their places in life. 


The Public and the Schools. 


Hon, J. W. Patterson, state superintendent of public instruction, 
was the next speaker, and ‘‘ What the Public has a Right to Ex- 
pect from the Schools’? was his topic. He considered the teach- 
ers as the lawmakers of the state, because they educate those who 
are to make the laws of the future. After remarking that where- 
as once the boys attended echool until they were twenty-one, now 
they leave, asarule, by the time theyarefifteen. He called attention 
to the great difference between the old curriculum of study and the 
new. He thought the progress had been great, but had not yet 
proceeded far enough. The newspaper is one of the greatest edu- 
cational agents of the time. It is one of the best textbooks on 
geography and modern history. With the greater facilities for the 
transportation of intelligence, people, and merchandise by steam 
and electricity, the world has grown smaller. In regard to manual 
training he did not believe that the schools should teach horse shoeing 
nor house building. Their duty is to train the mind, to teach the 
boy to think, analyze, reflect, and systematize, and thus make of him 
a better shoemaker, carpenter, or clerk. There is not time in the 
thirty weeks of the ordinary school term to teach a trade, and pur- 
sue at the same time the legitimate duties of the school. Teachers 
must stand together in the struggle for educational improvements. 
They must battle hand in hand. The last point that the speaker 
made was, that better manners should be secured from the children. 
More politeness should be taught in the schools. Good manners 
are good morals. College discipline must not be expected from the 
district school, but the children should be started on the road that 
leads to intellectual discipline. 

How to Teach Geography. 

After the announcement of the Committee on Nominations, 
Principal Charles F. King, of the Dearborn School, Boston, was 
introduced, and spoke on Geography. His address was very prac- 
tical and full of helpful suggestions, which were illustrated by wall 
charts, a printed schedule of topics, and raised maps. His rules 
for teaching this subject were: Teach ideas before signs, thought 
before language, geography as a whole before its parts; always be- 
gin with the geography of home; expression is as important as ac- 
quisition ; distinguish sharply between teaching and examination ; 
sight should take the lead as a channel of conception ; the text- 
book should occupy the position of a dictionary as a helper. — In 
his teaching the speaker used the following schedule of topics : 
Brief history, striking characteristics, positions, surface drainage, 
political divisions, climate, life, production, commerce, prominent 
cities, comparisons. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 


In the afternoon the meeting was divided into two sections. 

The Higher Section was presided over by Superintendent Morss, 
of Portsmouth. Harrison Hume, of Boston, gave a spirited talk 
on ‘ History.”’ Supt. Channing Folsom, of Dover, was to have 
had this subject, but could not be present on account of sudden ill- 
ness, and Mr. Hume filled his place very acceptably. A talk on 
‘* TIlustrative Teaching ’’ followed, by Miss F. A. Mathes, of the 
Portsmouth High School. 

The Study of the State’s History. 

The last r of the session was on “ The Study of the History 
of New Havorehire,”” by Prof. James F. Colby, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. After saying that the usefulness of the study of both univer- 
gal and national history was admitted, he claimed that there were 
as good reasons for the study of state and local history. Such study 
aids the pupil to understand better national and universal history. 
The natural order under the modern theory is from the concrete to 
to the abstract, from the local to the general. ‘This is acknowl- 
edged in physical geography, and should be in political geography. 
The life in the commonwealth contains all the essential elements of 
life in the nation. This life is nearer to the pupil and hence clearer 
to him. Moreover, such study tends to promote an early and an 
ardent patriotism. In no way can the future rulers of the common- 
wealth be made to appreciate their civil duties and privileges earlier 
or better than by having pointed out to them the scenes of early set- 
tlements, Indian fights, contests with royal officials, the farms of 
men who subdued the wilderness, the savage, the Hessian, and them- 


selves, so making a state. By bringing the facts down to a point 
where they become real to the child, patriotism is made more vital. 
Proper tools for class use is an obstacle, but the successful teacher 
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is full of resources, and will easily become a tool-maker. It is 
alleged against the study of this particular commonwealth that its 
apnals are not profitable for instruction. This is not so. The his- 
tory of New Hampshire has not been given its due share of atten- 
tion. The early settlers had other work to do than blowing their 
own trumpets, and the state officials have not made the archives 
accessible. For various reasons the writers of school bistories have 
not done this state justice. The fact is true that the history of this 
state is profitable for correction, reproof, instruction, inspiration. 
The physical condition of this great state farm can profitably be 
studied to show how such conditions develop traits characteristic of 
those dwelling in mountainous ions, sturdiness, industry, perse- 
verance, courage, independence. he rest of the address was de- 
voted to explanations of methods for teaching the state history, and 
overcoming the lack of suitable textbooks. 

The Lower Section was presided over by Hon. James W. Patterson. 

** Common Errors in the Teaching of Mathematies’’ was dis- 
cussed by Supt. O. S. Williams, of Nashua, in a most practical and 
earnest manner. 

Miss E. E. Wiggin, training teacher in the Robinson Female 
Seminary of Exeter, followed with an excellent talk on ‘‘ Prepara- 
tion for Map Drawing.’’ Her talk was illustrated by a class of 
five children from the Concord primary schools, and was full of ex- 
cellent hints and advice. 

Prof. F. H. Bailey, of Boston, with the aid of a large globe, 
illustrated in a very interesting manner his theory of a forty-eight- 
hour day. 

The remainder of the afternoon session was occupied pF a 
Meleney, who admirably discussed the subject of ‘‘ Early School 
Training.” 

The ae was devoted to Professor Bailey, of Boston, who 
lectured on ‘‘ Popular Astronomy ”’ in his usual entertaining manner. 


Sreconp Day. 


After the opening exercises, Saturday forenoon, the regular busi- 
ness was transacted, and the following officers elected : 

President—C. H. Moras, of Portamouth. 

Vice-President—G. I. Hopkins, of Manchester. 

Secretary—Clara J. McKean, of Nashua. 

Treasurer —John F. Kent, of Concord. 

Additional members of Executive Committee—C. H. Douglass, of 
Keene, and Edith E. Wiggin, of Exeter. 


The Troublesome Boy. 

The first of the session was by Walter S. Parker, master 
of the Everett School, Boston, on ‘‘ How Shall We Manace the 
Troublesome Boy ?”’ The following are a few of his many sensible 
suggestions for ruling this boy: Prevention is better than cure; 
deal with him in the schoolroom rather than at his home; do not 
nag him nor try the “‘lahdy-dah’’ treatment; bring out and use 
his strong points; make him understand that you are reasonable in 
your demands of him; put him on his honor; make him enthusi- 
astic by being enthusiastic yourself ; get his good-will and respect ; 
govern with the eye more than with the tongue. 


The Thought Method. 


The closing address of the convention was on ‘‘ The Thought 
Method of Teaching Reading,’’ by Mr. E. H. Davis, of Chelsea, 
Mass. After remarking that any good teacher can obtain good 
results from any method in which she is particularly interested, he 
claimed that the thought method is better for the average teacher 
because its fruits are immediate and lasting. Reading is the most 
important step in a good education. Only by an extensive acquaint- 
ance with new matter can the ability to read fluently and at sight 
be obtained. The vocabulary must be enlarged by constant intro- 
duction of new words. Pronunciation is not reading in its true 
sense. The ordinary pupil will pronounce correctly from habit. 
Nothing that interferes with thought getting or thought expressing 
should come into the reading lesson. The true theory is to secure 
the habit of getting the thought before the utterance begins. Never 
read to the child for him to imitate, for this destroys naturalness. 
Four books properly graded and used by the thought method for 
five years ought to be all that the child needs before taking the 
juvenile classics as the only textbook. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club held its regular autumn session 
at Peoria on the last Saturday in October. An informal meeting 
on Friday evening discussed in a round-table talk the subject of the 
regular session the day following. Superintendent Shawhan, of 
Champaign County, ably led the conversation. A committee of 
three was appointed to formulate propositious for discussion on the 
morrow,—Superintendent Shawhan, Prof. John Cook of Normal, 
and Superintendent Oldfather of Knox County. The committee 
reported at 9 o'clock to the regular session a number of propositions 
looking toward making the county superintendency in this state 
more effective. The discussion occupied the day, and was very 
able. A determination was reached to make use of all means 
within the scope of the club to arouse the people of the state on the 
subject of electing the best men to the office of the county superin- 
tendency next year. Hon. Richard Edwards, state superintendent 
of public instruction, County Superintendent Shawban, and Prof. 
John Cook, of Normal, were appointed a committee to carry out 
the resolution. The Club adjourned to meet the second Saturday 
in March, at Bloomington. Pres. E. C. Hewitt, of the Normal 
University, is the president of the Club, and Hon. Geo. P. Brown, 
secretary. Among the members present were: Hon. Richard Ed- 
wards, Prof. John Cook, Supt. N. C. Dougherty, of Peoria; Sup- 
perintendent Shawhapn, Superintendent Evans of Macon County, 
Supt. Geo. W. Oldfather, eee Ong of Marshall County, 
Superiotendent Pittsford of Tazwell County, Superintendent Kirk of 
Pekin, Superintendent Steel of Galesburg, Superintendent Williams 
of Havanna, ex-Superintendent McClenahan of Galva, Principal 
Stickney of Knoxville, Principal Ward of Metamora, Prin. J. C. 
Scullin of the Webster School (Peoria), Prin. C. R. Vandervort of the 
Greeley School (Peoria), Prin. H. L. Grant of the Franklin School 
(Peoria), Prin. W. C. Barnhart of the Summer School (Peoria) ,Prin. 
J. A. Mercer of the Lincoln School (Peoria), Prin. J. O’ Brien of 
the Garfield School (Peoria), Supt. J. C. Burns of Monmouth, 
William Hawley Smith of Peoria, Professor McKinney of Peoria, 
and Superintendent Burgess of Monticello. The discussions of this 


by absence of formality, and pe uence by 
"The are reminded that the school 


master can ask questions. 
The success of Prof. Geo. Knepper, 


labor in Minnesota, is assured. 
nection of the Woman's State Teachers’ As- 


sociation will be held at Bloomington, Nov. 28-30. The following 


“The Dangers and Defects of the Public Schools,” Dr. Richard 
Edwards. evening—‘‘ Manual Training,” Dr. H. H. Bel- 
field; Mrs. Col. Parker is to give a talk on “ The Delsarte Sys- 
tem”; Miss Mary E. Burt, on ** The Gift of the Muses ; Profes- 
sor Graham, of the Wesleyan University, on “ Science for Young 
Pupils”; Mrs. Eudora Hailmann, of La Porte, Ind., on The Sig- 
nificance of the Kindergarten Idea’’ ; Miss Louisa Baumberger, of 
Greenville, on ‘‘ English Composition in the Pablic Schools. Miss 
Sarah E. Raymond is president, and Miss Estelia M. Hughes is 


tary of the Association. 
Chicago is to have new indastrial school for boys. The 
Woman's Club has raised $40,000, with which a building ‘is to be 
put up soon on the 300 acres of land at Glenwood which was given 


to the club for the purpose. 


IOWA. 
A. M. Haggard is the new president of Oskaloosa College, suc- 

ceeding Dr. J. A. Beattie. 

Among the superintendents retiring from choice this year are, 

Superintendents Phelps of Clinton, Sessions of Lynn, and Bellows 


of Butler. 
Barrett, of Mitchell been the only 


candidate for the office in that county since first nomination 
three years ago. 

A Round Table, composed of princi and superintendents 
of the 4th Congressional District was held at Mason City, Nov. 8 
and 9. A pleasant and profitable time was enjoyed. ° 

The state superintendent has sent circulars to school secretaries 
asking for a report of all children between the ages of eight and 
sixteen, inclusive, in their respective districts, and also the number 
of this class not now attending school. The reports will form a 
part of the general report the state department to the next 
general assembly. 

Dee. 31 has been set apart as the time of holding the next exam- 
ation for state certificates and life diplomas. G. C. 


The 34th Annual Meeting of the Iowa State Association is to be 
held at Des Moines, Dec. 31, and Jan. 1, 2, and 3. Each paper is 
to be limited to twenty minutes. The program is as follows: 


Educational Council, Congregational Church, corner Locust and 
Seventh streets. 

Tuesday, December 31, 9:20.— What is City School Supervision ? 
Prof. G. W. Samson, Chairman. 10:45.—Methods of Influencing Pub- 
lic Sentiment, Prof. C. M. Grumbling, Chairman. 2:00 p.m. —Compul- 
sory Education, Supt Ole O. Roe, Chairman. 3:15 B m.—The Problem 
of Adjustment of Organization to Individuality in Schools; Pres. Geo. 
A. Gates, Chairman. 7:15 p. m.— President’s Address. 8:15 p. m.— 
Reception, Concert by lowa State Music Teachers’ Association at Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church. 

Wednesday, January 1, 9:20.—Physical Culture in School; R. Anna 
Morris, Des Moines. 9:50. — Discussion led by Prof. E. M. Booth, 
lowa City. 10:10-10:50.—College Entrance from the Standpoint of the 
College; Prof. R. A. Harkness, Fairfield. Discussion led by Prin. E. 
G. Cooley, Cresco. 11:00.—Charlatanism in Education and Educators ; 
Supt. H. A. Kinney, Woodbine. 11:40 — Discussion led by Prof. C. 
M. Grumbling. Mt. Pleasant. 

Thursday, Jan. 2d. 9:15-9:45. — Universal Musical Education; Prof. 
M. L. Bartlett. Discussion led by Prof. J. N. Ruggles, Fayette. 
9:55-10:15 —The Rural School Problem: (1) Conditions in the Country 
School; Emma Tomlinson, Shenandoah. 10:15.—(2) What can be done. 
for the Improvement of the Country School ? J. F. Saylor, Shenandoah 
11:05. — Discussion led by Supt. N. E. Palmer, Sioux City. 1:45-2°05,— 
A Business Man’s View of Public Education—its Province, its Ex- 
pense, its Management; J. W. Johnson, Oskaloosa. 2:05-4:30.—Ques- 
tion: ** Should Manual Training have a Place in Public School Work ?” 
Affirmative — Prin. W. F. Cramer, Sioux Ons Prin Chas. E. Shelton, 
Cunton, Negative— Prin. E. N. Coleman, issouri Valley; Prin. W. 
J. Shoupe, Dubuque. Discussion led by Mrs. Effie . Rogers, 
Oskaloosa. Evening Session, 7:15.—Lecture: The Connection between 
Moral Training and Scholarship; Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 8:15.—Olosing Concert by State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, in Central Presbyterian Church. 

Friday, January 3d, 9:30-11:00.—General Business Meeting. 11:00 — 
Business meeting of Educational Council. 


DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS. 


I. The College and University Department. Place of meeting: Short- 
hand Department of Capital City Commercial College. 


Wednesday Afternoon, Jan. 1, 1:30-2:00.—President’s Address. 2:00- 
2:25 —Paper: What is aCollegiate Education? Pres. H. C. Stetson, 
Des Moines, 2:25-2:45.—Paper: The Permanent and the Variable in Col- 
lege Courses, Pres. Jas. Marshall, Cedar Rapids. 2:45-3:30. — Paper: 
Philosophy of Christian Education; Pres. B. O. Aylesworth, University 
Place. Discussion of paper led by Prof. H. K. Edson, Grinnell. 3 30- 
4:15.—Paper: The Danger of “ Electives;” Pres. Benj. Trueblood, 
Oskaloosa. Discussion of paper led_by Pres. 8. J. Axtell, Pella. 
Evening Session, 7:30-8:15.— Paper: What should go to make up an 
American University ? Pres. C. A. Shaeffer, Iowa City. Discussion of 
paper led by Pres. W. F. King, Mt. Vernon. 8:15-9:00—Paper: Indus- 
trial and Technic Education; Pres. W.1.Chamberlain, Ames. Discus- 
sion of paper led by M. E. Phillips, Indianola. 


II. The County Superintendents’ and Normal Department. 
of meeting: Lecture room of Congregational church. 


Wednesday Afternoon, Jan. 1.—1. Address by Henry Sabin, Superin- 
tendent Public Instruction. 2. How to Interest Teachers Profession 
ally in Their Work; J. H. Landes, Van Buren County. Discussion: Ole 
O. Roe, Story County. _3. The Relations of County Superintendents to 
Boards of Directors; W. M. Ward, Jackson County. Discussion: J. F. 
Lavender, Calhoun County, 4. The Normal Institute as an Educa- 
tional Factor; J. Breckenridge, Decorah. Discussion: Mary A. Tate, 
Washington County. Evening Session, Round Table (entire).— In 
stitutes. (a) Instruction: In methods, how much; academical, how 
much. (6) Study: During; previous, for. (c) Examinations: When; 
questions for. (d@) Preparation for: By systematic reviews; by pro- 
fessional reading. Attendance increased by (a) personal influence: 
by teachers; by county superintendents; by rents; by directors. 
(6) Visitation: Methods ; inspection ; records. (c) Classification. 
(d) Compulsory law. 


III, The Elementary and Graded Department. Place of ¢ 
Main Auditorium of Congregational church, a 


Wednesday Afternoon, Jan. 1.—1. Paper: The Middle Man: E. } 
k Rapids. \|Discussion: S. W. Stookey, 
2, Paper: The Teacher as a Factor in the Hands of Providence; ©. M. 
Pinkerton, Perry. Discussion: Will C. Rayburn, Brooklyn. 3. The 
Child at Home and at School; C. F. Woodward, Eldora. iscussion: 
W. D. Wells, Grundy Center. 4 Paper: Heredity and Education; 
L. Greenwood, Storm Lake. Discussion: 0. P. Bostwick, Clinton. 
5. LS ng Examinations; C, W. Durrette, Mapleton. Discussion: 
Cyfithia R. Mills, Des Moines. Evening Session. —6. Paper: The Text- 

cussion: I. N. Beard, Greenfield. 


IV. The De meat of Secondary Instruction. 


Place 


Parlor I. Hotel Savery. Place of meeting: 


former state editor, in his | emy. ep iscussion led by Mrs. J. W. 


are among the speakers already announced : Thursday evening — | 


dnesday Afternoon, Jan. 1.—1. High School Library: (a) How 
ovtained: (oh its contents ; (c) its management ; Miss Celia Ford, 
Prin. Des Moines High School. Discussion led by H. H. Freer, Cornell 
2 Literature; Miss Margaret Doolittle, Washington Acad- 
eClellan, Vinton. 3. Botany; Mrs. 
L. T. Weld, Nevada High School. Discussion led by Miss Abbott, 
Cedar Rapids High School. eens Session.—4. Mathematics: Miss 
ta M. Hunter, Harlan. Discussion led by Prof. Lewis, Epworth 
Sommineny. 5. Industrial Education ; Miss Nettie Sawyer, Ottumwa 
1. 


High Schoo 


V. The Department of Penmanship and Drawing. Place of meeting: 
Main hall of Capital City Commercial College. 

Wednesday Afternoon, Jan. 1.—2:00. Paper: Writing in Ungraded 
Schoolg; County Supt. O. O. Roe, Nevada. Discussion. 2: 30.—Paper: 
Writin@in Graded Schools; Prin. F. E. Plummer, East Des Moines. 
Discussion. 3:00.—Lesson: Penmanship in County Institutes; Prof. 
C. C. Curtis. Minneapolis, Minn. Discussion. 4:00.—Paper: Drawing 
an Aid to Penmanship; C C. French, Des Moines. Discussion. 4: 30 
—Paper: Drawing the only Factor in Manual Training Common in 
School Work; Mrs. Luetta James, Des Moines. Discussion. Evening 
Session —Social entertainment. 

The State Board of Examiners will hold an examination for state 
certificates and life diplomas, commencing Tuesday, Dec, 31, at 9 a. m. 


College. 


MINNESOTA. 


The Pan-American delegates seem to have greatly evjoyed the 
little variation from their ordinary entertainment which was served 
up for them by Minneapolis. Instead of the endless repetition of 
banquets and factories which had been arranged for their inspec- 
tion in most cities, the Flour City offered an agreeable change. 
By invitation of Superintendent Bradley the delegation was first 
taken to the Central High School. Afterwards the great lumber 
and milling interests were displayed. The delegates were enthusi- 
astic in their praises of what they saw at the school, and said it sur- 
passed in interest any other exhibits. The manual training work 
was especially commended, and members of the delegation asked 
specimens of the drawing to take home 
wi em. 


KANSAS, 


Sedgwick County claims that the largest normal institute ever 
held in the state was held in that county during July,—the erroll- 
ment was 271. Sumner County follows closely after with an en- 
rollment of 270. 

The newly elected principal of the Winfield High School has 
been unable to take his position, owing to sickness. Superintend- 
ent Hays and Mrs. Hays are doing the work until a new principal 
can 

Miss Louise Gregg, for three years principal of the Winfield High 

ee is now holding a similar position in the Kingman High 
00: . 

Ex-Superintendent Chidester is now vice-president of the South- 


western Newspaper Company, Wichita. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


The forty-fifth annual meetiog of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association will convene in the Girls’ High School Building, West 
Newton street, Boston, Friday and Saturday, Nov. 29 and 30, 1889. 


FRIDAY MORNING, NOY. 29. 


9.30.—Devotional Exercises; Rev. J. B. Taylor, Prin. of Berkele 
School, Boston. 9.45.— American and European Schools; John T. 
Prince, Ph.D., Agent of the State Board of Education. 10.30 —The 
Study of English Literature; Emily G. Wetherbee, Lawrence High 
School. 11.15—The Common Schools and the Colleges of Massacliu- 
setts; Elmer H. Capen, D.D., President of Tufts College. Discus- 
sion. 12.15—Report of the Committee on Revision of the Constitution ; 
C. W. Parmenter, Chairman. Directors’ Meeting. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


High School Section: President, John E. Clarke, Ph D., Prin. of the 
High School, Chelsea. 

2.00.—(a) The Classical Teacher’s Aims; John H. Wright, Prof. of 
Greek, Harvard University. (6) The Increasing Importance of a 
Knowledge of Science; A. E. Dolbear, Ph.D., Prof. of Physics, Tufts 
College. Discussion. 

Grammar School Section. — President, Allen F. Wood, Master of 
Fifth street Grammar School, New Bedford. This section will mect 
in the School Hall. 

200.—(a) A Course of Study for Grammar Schools; Hon. J W. 
Dickinson, Secretary of the State Board of Education. (b) The Edu- 
cational Value of Diplomas in the Conduct of Grammar Schools; E. 
Bentley Young, Master of the Prince School, Boston, (c) Annual 
Graduating Exhibitions in Grammar Schools,—their Cost and their In- 
flence; Wm. E. Hatch, Supt. of Schools, New Bedford. (d) Discus- 
sion, to be opened by Charles W. Hill, Master of the Martin School, 
Boston. 3.30,—Modern Principles and Modern Methods; A. E. Win- 
ship, Editor of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston. 

Primary School Section. — President, I. Freeman Hall, Supt. of 
of Schools, Leominster, Mass. This section will meet in the vestry of 
of the Church of the Unity, adjoining the Girls’ High School Building, 
West Newton street. 

2.00.—Music. 2.10.—Sunshine in the Schoolroom; A. W. Edson, Agt. 
of the State Board of Education. Clouds in the Schoolroom; Kate L. 
Brown, Milton, Mass. 3.00—Music. 3.10.—Primary Work as Related 
to that of Grammar Grades; Mathilde E. Coffin, Prin. of the Mode! 
School, Millersville, Pa. Discussion. Music. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


9.30.— Devotional Exercises; A. G. Boyden, Prin. of the State Nor- 
mal School, Bridgewater. 9.45.—Report of the Committee on Necrol- 
ogy; Nathaniel T. Allen, Chairman. 10.00.—Report of the Committee 
on Resolutions; Larkin Dunton, LL.D., Chairman. 10.15—The Coming 
School; Ellen E. Kenyon, Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. 11.00.—Realism in Educa- 
tion ; Hon. Jas. MacAlister, Ph D., Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. 

e Committee on Nomination; (3) Electio fficers. 
1215— Directors’ Meeting. 

NoTE.—Any teacher in this Commonwealth, of good moral character, 
may become a life member of this Association, by signing the consti- 
tution and paying one dollar. Young teachers especially are urged to 

re n education are cordia’ nvited to attend this meetiv 
and to take part in the La 
M. H. LAMBERT, Fall River, Pres. 
C. W. PARMENTER, Cambridge, Sec. ¢ 


FOR DYSPEPSIA 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

Dr. LORENZO WAITE, Pittefield, Mase., says: ‘From its use 
for a period of about eight weeks, to the exclusion of all other reme- 
dies, I attribute the restoration to health of a patient who was 
emaciated to the last degree, in consequence of nervous prostration 
and dyspepsia. This patient’s stomach was in guch an irritable 
condition that he could not bear either liquid or solid food. An 
accomplished physician of many years’ experience, whom I called in 
consultation, pronounced his case an incurable one. At this stage 


use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, which resulted as 


REMSEN’S LABORATORY MANUAL. 


tematically arranged to accompany the author’s “Elements of Chemistry,” and suited to general use as well. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Pustisuers, 


REHADY. 


Containing directions for a course of 
experiments in general Chemistry, sys- 


16mo, cloth. Specimen copy to a teacher by mail, 40 cents, 


: NEW YORK. 
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GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From November 12 to November 18, inclusive.) 
— Emperor and Empress of Germany arrive at 
Venice. 

— Catholic congress at Baltimore formally 
distress in the Transvaal from drough: 
and , 

— ication the Catholic i 
University at 

— Republic declared in Brazil, but no trouble 
is anticipated. 


—_ don ’bus men threaten to strike unless 

— Damage done by water leaking 
silver at Washington. 

— Austria and the Porte will not regard P 
Ferdinand as ruler of Bulgaria. — 

— National Academy of Sciences begins a ses- 
sion at the University of Pennsylvania. 

— Fight between 
in Kentucky, results in three or four deaths. 

— President Harrison signs the proclamation 
admittieg the terri of Washington as a state. 

— Western Union Telegraph officials refuse to 
transact the government business at the rates fixed 
by Postmaster-General Wanamaker. 


TEACHERS’ HOLIDAY EXCURSION. 


Many of our teachers remember the delightful 
excursion to Philadelphia and Washington during 
the Christmas holidays last year, under the man- 
agement of O. D. Cheney & Co. Another excur- 
sion for the teachers and their friends has been ar- 
ranged for the coming holidays by the same suc- 
cessful management, and those who have never 
been to Washington could hardly select a more 
satisfactory Christmas present than the purchase 
of a ticket for the Second Annual New England 
Teachers’ Excursion. For particulars, address 
Messrs. Hartshorn & Cheney, 50 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 


AFTER ALL, of what use is a teachers’ 
if it does not ‘‘fill places’? ? Nota place here 
and there in such institutions as Spring Hollow 
College, Mudtown Academy and the American 
Eagle National University where teachers never 
get their pay, but good substantial positions in 
eading institutions and in the public schools of 
important towns and cities. The Teachers’ Codp- 
erative Association, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
courts investigation and comparison on the one 
point *‘ places filled.’’ It does not claim that it is 
the only agency that fills positions, but it does 
claim that it is the only agency that fills positions 
west of New York State, the only one that can 
show any substantial list of positions filled in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
all states west. If Eastern teachers are not 
wedded to the old rocks they should write to this 
agency for circulars. Address Orville Brewer, 
Manager, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


rench and Eversole families | f. 


LORD HOWE. 


George Augustus Howe, eldest son of Viscount 
Howe, was born 1724, and killed at Ticonderoga, 


July 8, 1758, He landed under Abercrombie at 
the outlet of Lake George ; coming suddenly upon 
a French force, he fell in the ensuing skirmish, 
and it has been generally supposed that his body 
was carried to Albany with the retreating army, 
and buried in old St. Peter’s Church in that city. 
On October 3d, 1889, Peter Dushane, a workman, 
was digging @ trench alongside the road in the 
village of Ticonderoga, and when about four feet 
deep he came upon a piece of decayed board. He 
wondered how that piece of wood happened there, 
but kept on digging, and in a moment more his 
pick struck a large stone, which he lifted and threw 
out. Close by this stone he found nother stone, 
part of which was graphite. This excited the work- 
man’s curiosity very much, as the ground for rods 
around was free from stones. Careful search dis- 
closed the remains of a human body and coffin. 
The bones were very old and crumbled like chalk, 
and the wood was so rotten that it came to pieces 
under slight pressure. The stones laid beside the 


ence for two days without receiving attention, but 
Dushane began to wonder how that graphite stone 
got there, and if the first one he found was also 
graphite. Examinations showed it to be boulder 
shape and very hard, dark blue limestone. There 
seemed to be some inscription on it, and as he 
cannot read or write he took it to the office of the 
town clerk where it was carefully washed. The 
following inscription in capital letters picked into 
the hard surface, apparently with a bayonet, was 


revealed : 

MEM oF 

Lo HOWE 

KILLED 

TROUT 

BROOK 
This discovery will awaken interest and discussion 
here and abroad. All the relics are at the Town 
Clerk’s office subject to inspection, and it is be- 
lieved by those who have given the matter careful 
examination that the find is really the grave and 
remains of Lord Howe. Mr. John A. Walker, 
General Manager of the Dixon Pencil Co., made a 
personal examination and furnished us with the 


agency | above data. 


CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS, 
A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these 
diseases are contagious, or that they are due to the 
presence of living parasites in the lining mem- 
brane of the nose and eustachian tubes. Micro- 
scopic research, however, has proved this to be a 
fact, and the result is that a simple remedy has 
been formulated whereby these distressing diseases 
are rapidly and permanently cured in from one to 
three simple applications made at home by the 

tient once in two weeks. A pamphlet explain- 
ing this new treatment is sent free on application 
by A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 & 339 West King 
St., Toronto, Canada.—Christian Herald. 


SECOND ANNUAL HOLIDAY EXCURSION 


oF 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 


LEAVE BOSTON, 


TEACHERS 


FRIENDS 


RETURN 


— The Christmas number of Good Housekeep- 
ing will have a paper from Edward Bellamy, en- 
titled ‘‘ Household Service Reform,’’ in which he 
will look forward and give his ideas of how House- 
hold Service Reform may be practically developed. 


! 
_ IF you are a professional lecturer, or an ovca- 
sional , or public reader, send your ad- 
dress and newspaper clippings to The Teachers’ 
Codperative Association, 70-72 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. They want to correspond with you. 


Have you Read the December 


ARENA? 


THE BEST THOUGHTS 
OF 
LEADING THINKERS. 


W. H. H. (‘ADIRONDACK ”?) MURRAY contributes an article on Tue 
RELIGIOUS QUESTION; or, THE CHRISTIANITY OF CHRIST: Wut Is Ir, and WHERE 
FounpD ? That is, unquestionably, the effort of his life, and is one of the most valuable contri- 
butions to the theological literature of this century. 


REV. MINOT J. SAVACE, Pastor of the Church of the Unity, Boston, contributes an 
articleon AGENCIES THAT ARE WORKING A REVOLUTION IN THEOLOGY, which should be 
read by all having faith in the ultimate triumph of Christianity. 


RABBI SOLOMON SCHINDLER, claimed by the Boston Herald to be one of the 
brainiest and most original thinkers on the continent, contributes an original article on the 
or HIsToRY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE’S paper in this issue, entitled CenruRIES or DisHonor, 
is unquestionably one of the ablest productions of this gifted woman. 


CEORCE E. McNEILL, the eminent labor advocate, replies to Austin Corbin’s strict- 
ures on labor organizations in the September North American Review ; a powerful argument 
which all laboring men should read. 


Among other leading thinkers who contribute to this issue are 
HELEN CAMPBELL, Causes or Poverty ; 
PROF. J. RHODES BUCHANAN, Devetorment or Gentus ; 
REV. C. A. BARTOL, 
B. FROTHINCHAM, 
N. P. CILMAN, the talented Editor of the Literary World, and others. 


FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS. 


Mommsen’s Rome Abridged for Schools, 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


Abridged from the History by Professor Mommsen. 
By C. Bryans and F, J. R. Henpy. One VoLuME, 12mo0. $1.75, 

Prof. WILLIAM A. PACKARD, Princeton College.—“ I have examined it with care, and find the work skill- 
fully done. It will be a very welcome book, Iam sure. to teachers and students. I shall be glad to use 
it with my classes, and believe it will be widely adopted as a text-book in our schools and colleges.”” 

Prof. TRACY PECK, Yale Univ.—" It isa genuine boon that the essential parts of Mommsen’s Rome are 
thus brought within the easy reach of all, and the abridgment seems to me to preserve unusually weil the 
‘glow and movement of the original. I trust that the excellence of the work will be appreciated by 
eachers and scholars, and by all lovers of good books.” 


*,* Supplied to teachers for examination and introduction at SPECIAL NET RATES, 


Thursday, Dec. 26, | WASHINGTON, wednesday, Jan.'1, ‘90. 


Everything Strictly First-class. . . . . All Expenses Paid. 
eg For full particulars address HARTSHORN & CHENEY, 50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


*,* Full Descriptive Catalogue of Standari Text-Books ; also American College List and Teachers’ 
Memorandum Book sent to any address on application. 


‘CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743--745 Broadway, N. Y. 


A UNIQUE; FEATURE OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA LIMITED. 


The Pennsylvania Limited, performing a daily 
service between New York and Chicago, needed 
but one feature to complete the perfection of its 
appointment. The men had their porter and bar- 
ber, and now the ladies have their maid and hair- 
dresser. The introduction of the maids is as novel 
as it is a unique feature. It exists on no other 
regular train in the world, and the ladies who 
travel will appreciate it heartily. The maids are 
colored women, and there is one employed on each 
train. They are especially charged to look after 
the comfort of the ladies, children, and invalids. 
They are to assist the ladies in making their toilets, 
to dress their hair, and serve as a hand-maid to 
them in the fullest sense of the term. They will 
have an eye to the children, and have a care for 
invalids and ladies who may travel without a male 
escort. The convenience and comfort of having 
an attendant of one’s own sex Will be cordially ap- 
preciated by timid women and those who are inex- 
perienced in travel. The Pennsylvania 
Company and the Pullman Palace Car Company 
deserve great credit for their persistent efforts to 
enhance the comfort and pleasure of their patrons. 


Most TrAcuers’ AGENcIES “ shut up 
shop” after the Fall term commences, and the 
** oes to Europe,” or if his success has 

been poor he teaches a country school at Mud- 
bottom, Ill.,—or possibly canvasses for Bibles. 
But the Teachers’ Codperative Association is still 
hard at work. Nine places they filled Oct. 2nd,— 
given in the advertising colamn,—shows that they 
are sticking right by the helm and are determined 
there shall be no “dull season,” till all teachers 
are placed. Write them early for Jan. lst open- 
ings. Address 70-72 Dearborn street, Chicago; 
Orville Brewer, Manager. 


50 Marcus 
Postage 


for fashionable correspondence. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. 


ises. We employ only the best workmen, 
proviandsome boxes, for C 


advantage of this. A 


time.—Millions of the best Cards made have been thus distributed. 


shown, Any pe 
this purpose we will send a com 


Ne of 2 h at one time a $1.00 packet will be sen 
‘ No. 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Post 


er ae beautiful Folding Cards by Celia Thaxter (retail price, 40 cents). 
No. 3.—F 
No. 4.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for P 


No. 5.—For 8 


No. 8.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Posta 


Novelties at 15, 
care 


I 
BEACON HILL LINEN. For Fine Trade. x 
MMONWEALTH LINEN. 
U. 8S. TREASURY BOND, Toughest) 


rantee our prices lowest in Ame 


PAPER BY THE POUND. Citi peices and number of sheets toa 


ll pre freight 
, finely engraved, w cards. 
and Samples free on application. All the work is done on our 
and u 
tmas gifts, of fine stationery, plain or illuminated, 


H. H. CARTER & CO., : 


at Christimas- 
Our card and book packets have become a necessity in thousands pt Snaetiies of Chasiotmae 


1, ke money by showing these packets to friends and neighbors. For 
pe A labe ont of the first six packages Tor $3.50, and of the complete set of 
50 cents for wotage and registering; or, to any one ordering $5.00 
ree. 
e, 17 Pran & Go's and other fine Christmas Cards, 
ether with a handsome Birthday Booklet and a Calendar for 1 , 
~ oe ‘or 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large and finer Cards from the above publish. 


Christmas Cards by Mail. 


m packages for $5.00 an 


cents for Postage, a choice selection of 25 beautiful Cards of_Prang’s and 
ne ag a Christmas nove ty, retail price from 50 cents to $1.00. 
ostage, & qolecticn of 10 of our largest and finest Cards, includ- 
i four-folding calendar, containing above cut by L. Prang. 
_ 1.00, and 10 cents for postage, 10 Double Fringed Cards, each in a separate en- 
velope, together with two handsome Cards of Children’s Heads. : 
o. 6.—For 25 Cents, and 2 Cents for postage, 10 Prang’s, Tack’s, Ward’s, 
‘tiful Cards, including a Card cut in the form of a fan. 
— For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Booklets selected from best authors, and a 


o. 7 
Calendar for 1®9v. 


Hildersheimer’s, 


and other beau. 


ge, 7 handsome Souvenir Books, with appropriate 
ctions from best authors; retail price, 25 and 60 ceuts each, including an illuminated board cover, 


= book, by E. P. Dutton & Co 


small 


for No. 9.—BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s and other makes. 
No. 10.-SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 
Cards, assorted. 


25 Cards of Marcus Ward's, Prang’s 


MPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
Pg 75, and ®1.00 each, for Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected with 
for different tastes and ages as specified. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


for 1.00 and 8 cents for Postage. Better assortment, 2.00 and 10 cents for 


Ward's, two alike 33.00 and 20 cents for Postage and Registering. And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for Postage, 


25 Cards, no two alike, and a Calendar for 1890. 


PAPER. 


s the Best Paper Made. 
Medium-Vriced Fine Grade. fashionable. 


CARTER’S TY * Best and cheapest in the market.” 


f rand envelopes from 10 cents a pound and upward, 
cents. These papers are the correct size and finish 


Is ve 


charges to nearest railroad station. Club your orders with friends aud take 


Estimates furnished for Wedding and Class 


amping. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


d use the finest cards. for 35c., 50¢., 75c., $1 to $2 each, sure to give satisfaction. 


: 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


— Bridge on the Conemaugh River at Cambria, a | 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX.—No, 20. 


— 


Some 


Recent Publications. 


Title. 

Historical and Practical Politics. . a 
Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare. 
Money. . : ‘ 
The Public Regulation of Railways. 
American War Ballads (2 vols.) . 
A Summer inaCanon. . 
Standish of Standish. ° e 
Taken Alive, and Other Stories. ° ° 
The Story ofa Mountain. . 
Christianity and Agnosticism (A Controversy). 
Cradle and Nursery. . ‘ ° 
Journey in the World. 

The World and Its People (Books I, & IT.) : 
Calendar ofthe Nations. . 
Backgammon ao raughts. 
The United States ; its History and Constitution. 


Aspects of the Earth. . 

A German Reader for Beginners. . e 
Essentials of the Metric System. ° 
Knock About Club in Spain. . 


Outlines of Life of Shakespeare. 


Author Publisher. Price. 
Wilson D C Heath & Co, Boston $2 4 
Corson o « 1 = 
Platt G P Putnam’s Sons, N y 
Dabney “ 1 25 
Eggleston “ “ Pe 2 50 
Wiggin Houghton, Miffiin, & Co, Bost 1 50 
Austin 6 “ 1 25 
Roe Dodd, Mead, & Co, N Y 1 50 
Lawrence J B Lippincott Co, Phila 1 50 
Various The Humboldt Pub Co, N Y 30 
Herrick Harper & Brothers, NY 1 00 
Warner 
Munroe 1 00 
Dunton Silver, Burdett, & Co, Boston 30 
Humphrey Frederick A. Stokes & Bro, NY 1 50 
Meredith * 1 50 

Johnston Charles Scribner’s Sons, bd 1 00 
Shaler 4 00 
Brandt Alle & Bacon, Boston 1 25 
Jackson DeWolfe, Fiske, & Co, Boston 50 
Ober Estes & Lauriat, Boston 1 50 
Muller Longmans, Green, & Co, NY 70 
Phillips “ “ “ 6 00 
Smith Roberts Bros, Boston 1 25 
Wentworth 1 25 


PUBLISHERS NOTES. 


HUNDREDS, and we trust thousands, of teachers 
will welcome the annual announcement of H. H. 
Carter & Co., 3 Beacon street, Boston, in this 
issue of the JOURNAL, of ‘* Christmas Cards by 
Mail.’? The card and booklet packages sent out 
by Mr. Carter in past seasons have reached up to 
millions, and we have yet to hear anything but 
praise of the contents of the packages and surprise 
as to their cheapness, when the beauty and ex- 
cellence of the cards, booklets, and calendars are 
considered, of which they are made up. An ex- 
amination of the ten numbers prepared for 1889-90 
convince us that the offers of this season are supe- 
rior to any ever offered before. Read the striking 
advertisement on another page carefully, especially 
the offer made ‘‘to teachers only.”” In answer to 
questions sent us in regard to calendars, Mr, Car- 
ter authorizes us to say that he can supply at least 
a hundred different kinds of calendars, at the 
lowest prices. His novelties this year will be fur- 
nished at prices ranging from 15 cents to $1.00, 
selected with care for different tastes and ages, as 
specified in the order. Teachers desiring to give 
their pupils a token of their esteem, and at the 
same time recognize the custom of the holiday 
season, should order at once one or more of these 
packages, as we feel sure that after they have ex- 
amined them they will desire to duplicate their 
first orders. Address H. H. Carter & Co.,3 Bea- 
con street, Boston, Mass., following directions in 
the announcement on page 384 of the JOURNAL. 


Messrs. Lez & SHEPARD, Boston, publish a 
long list of books of special interest to teachers 
and friends of educational work, among which 
are,— 

How Shall My Child Be Taught ?—Practical Peda- 
gogy ; or, The Science of Teaching Illustrated. By 
Louisa Parsons Hopkins, Supervisor in the Boston 
Public Schools. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. The papers 
contained in this volume were originally published 
in the “Primary Teacher,” and attracted a great 
deal of attention for the practical views advanced. 


Other Works by the same Author.— 

* Educational Psychology,” a Treatise for Parents 
and Educators. Cloth, 50 cts. 

‘Handbook of the Earth ;” Natural Methods in 
Geography. Cloth, 50 cts. 

“ Natural History Plays, Dialogues, and Recitations, 
for School Exhibitions.” Boards, net, 30 cts, 

* Breath of the Field and Shore.” Cloth, $1.25. 

* Motherhood.” Cloth, full gilt, $1.50, 

* Easter Carols.” Palatine boards, 50 cts. 


Their catalogue of elocutionary works contains 
the ‘‘ Monroe Series of Readings,’ the Fobes 
** Handbooks of Elocution,’’ Fletcher’s ‘‘ Advanced 
Readings and Recitations,’’ Kirby’s ‘‘ Vocal and 
Action Language Culture and Expression,’’ Chas. 
Dudley Warner's Book of Eloquence,”’ Young 
Folks’ Book of Poetry,’’ G. M. Baker's ‘‘ Speak- 
ers,’’ Campbell’s ‘‘ Columbian Speaker,’’ Wilson’s 
** Parlor Varieties,’ &c. 

They have also a vast number of books adapted 
to supplementary reading in schools, including 
Jane Andrew's books ; works by T» W. Higgin- 
son, George M. Towle, Benj. F. Tweed, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, and others. 

Any of our readers in want of handbooks of 
any kind, educational or general, should send for 
their descriptive price list. 


IMPORTANT.—When visitin 


save Baggage Express and 
Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


600 yy gy A Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the city, 


—‘*Here I am,’’ as an Esterbrook Pen said 
when a customer asked the stationer for the best 
pen in his place. 


New York City, 


“An AGENCY THAT FILLS PLACES,’’— 
Well, yes, the only agency that seems to enjoy 
dwelling on these words is the Codperative, 70 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Write them and find 


Hire, and stop | 


The Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.”’ 


cH ANYBODY CAN 
TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 
WITH THE KODAK. 


Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—In frosty weather, when it snows, 

For breathing you must use your nows, 

And not your mouth, which you must clows. 
For through the space that holds your tongue, 
The cold air rushing on the longue, 

Pneumonia makes for old and yongue. 

A CENTURY of progress has not produced a 
remedy equal to Ely’s Cream Balm for catarrh, 
cold in the head and hay fever. It is not a liquid 
or a snuff, but is perfectly safe and easily applied 
into the nostrils. It gives immediate relief and 
cures the worst cases. 


— Teacher: Anouymous means without a name; 
write a sentence showing you understand bow to 
use the word. Smaii Girl (writes): Our new 
baby is anonymous, — L’fe. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pein, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


—A modern joker asks: ‘‘ Who was Richard 
the Third before he was himself again ?’’—Ex- 
change. 

DoNn’T SAY there is no help for catarrh, hay 
fever and cold in head, since thousands testify 
that Ely’s Cream Balm has entirely cured them. 
It supersedes the dangerous use of liquids and 
snuffs. It is easily applied into the nostrils and 
gives relief at once. Price, 50 cents. 

— Good dogs when they die go to the ha 
land of canine, of course.— Life. wee 

Look Here, Friend, Are Vou Sick ¢ 


Do pa suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour Stom- 
ach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost Appetite, Bil- 
iousness, Exhaustion, or Tired Feeling, Pains in Chest 
or Lungs, eT! Coughs, Nightsweats, or any form of (on- 
sumption? If so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New 

ork, who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora 
plexion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day. eow 


— Strange, but true; weak-minded people are 
often headstrong.— Baltimore American, 


Music Printing 
SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 

EF. H. GILSOn, 
Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 


out whether they of all teachers’ agencies do not 
the title ‘‘ The agency that fills places.”’ 


15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ey CALL OR SEND FOR 


Don’t Waste Gas! 
EVERY CHURCH, SCHOOL, AND DWELLING 


DON’T STIFLE! 


SHOULD USE THE 


CIRCULAR. 


ROSSNEY GAS SAVING COMPANY, 


and to show as large a cen 
will be refunded. 


Don’t Have Headaches! 


ROSSNEY GAS SAVER AND PURIFIER. 


ted by the Company to give satisfaction on all trial tests, 
pai my under the same ro fs as these trial tests may show. Should it not do so, 
inoperative by sticking up with gas tar, at any time within five years, the purchase price 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


of 


a good one. 


the “ Unique.” 


send $1.25 to us for one. 


DIRECTIONS. — After placing pencil in holder, like cut, roll the rubber-covered whee 
rapidly back and forth on the floor, or other smooth surface. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 


Boards of Education. 


charm.” 


About. Pencil Sharpeners. 


A GOOD Pencil Sharpener is the teacher’s 
greatest time and labor saver. Trouble was to GET 
A school principal in Paterson, N. J, 
felt this want, tried everything made. 
was durable, compact, cheap. After working on it 
a year, this Sharpener is the result. 
It sharpens either LEAD or SLATE 
pencils, perfectly. 
adopted in Jersey City, Hobo- 
ken, and other cities, by the 
The publishers of 
Youtn’s Companion, say, “ It works like a 
If not for sale by your stationer, 
Postage, 10 cents extra, 


Not one 
We call it 


Has been 


New York and Chicago. 


the coming year. 


supply at club rates. 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. Our MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 
Subscription Club Subscri 

Price. Rates. 
American Journal of Philology. ..... $3 00 $275 | Popular Science Monthly, ............ 5 
Canada Educational Monthly, . Quarterly Keview (English Edition), 4 
Cassell’s 1 School Education, soos 2 
Common School Education, .........-. Shakespeariana, ..... cece 
Clectic Magazine -.....+- sees an Nostrand’s Engineeri: Mag., 5 
Wide Awake, ........ 2 


Edinburgh Review (N. Y. 
Review (Eng. Ed 
. reprin 


Fortnightly Review (N 
Harper’s Magazine, ..... 
Household, The (Vt.), 
Indiana School Journal, 
Intelligence, ... 


. 


Leslie's Sunday Magazine, ...... 
Lippincott’s;Magazine, .........++.. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, .......... 
Magazine of Art, ...... 


Correspondence solicited with 


Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
Popular. Monthly, .... --...- 
Pleasant Hours, ............ 


Magazine of American History, 


Political Science’ Quarterly. ........+ 
Popular Science son i eses 


Teachers, Librarians, and Clubs. 


The following list comprises but a small portion of the magazines and newspa 
Patrons may add to their list new subscriptions for any 
and, with very few exceptions, they can expect the ordinary club discount, 


(rornt, 
ucationa ee (Toronto. 
Harper’s Bazaar. 
Weekly 
People, 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 
Independent, 


New Princeton Review, ...... Liter ° 
New England Magazine, . ........... Titteil’s Living Age - 
Nineteenth Century (N. reprint), 
Ohio Educational Monthly, ,........- Public Opinion, 
Our Little Men andjWomen, ........ Scientific American, - - - 
Our Little Ones,. ... upplement, 


Watchman (new) only, - .- 
Youth’s Companion (aw) only, 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF EpUCATIONAL Books. 


Teachers and all members of Reading Circles, 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Order Your Periodicals Through Us. 


Clubbing List for 1889-90. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


AVE MONEY by subscribing through this Agency for your periodicals for 
Any person, library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe for various mag- 
azines, can do so through us at the greatest economy of time and expense. The only condition 
is, to order two or more magazines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club ratee. 


rs which we can 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 
Subsert 
Advance, - - 
ogee American - - 
Christian Register (new) only, 
Critic, - - 


3 


iodicals at any time, 


a 
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3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The New England Magazine for November is 
emphatically a New England number. Its front- 
ispiece is a beautiful picture of the old Wayside 
Inn at Sudbury, which Longfellow’s verse has 
made so famous; and the beautful pictures which 
so generously fill the pages are almost from first 
to last in the New England atmosphere. The table 
of contents will show how grandly the editors are 
performing their work, The topics are varied, 
and all are treated in a bright and attractive style : 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra; by Louis C. Elson. 
Revival of ovr Country Towns; by Rev. J. H. Ward. 
Francis Parkman; by George Willis Cooke. 

A Chureh’s Retrospect; by Chas. Francis Adams. 
The First Church in Quincy(poem) ; by C. P. Cranch. 
An Old Connecticut Town; by Wm. H. Downes. 
+The Haunted Bell (III.); by Prof. Jas K. Hosmer. 
Homesickness (poem); by H. Bernard Carpenter. 
Architectural Competitions; by W. Henry Winslow. 
The Lesson of a Life; by Harriette R Shattuck. 
Sandwich and Yarmouth; Rev. N. H. Chamberlain. 
The New England Town; by Hon. John D. Long. 
Edwin Arnold at Harvard 

The Wayside Inn; Edwin D. Mead. 

The Country Newspaper; by Edwin A. Start. 

Tarry At Home Travel (iI); by E. E. Hale, D.D, 
The Opening of Clark University. 

Washington's Visit to Boston in 1789. 

The three articles which will chiefly interest a 
great body of readers are those on ‘‘ Francis Park- 
man,’’ beautifully illustrated ; on ‘‘ Edwin Arnold 
at Harverd,’’ with a striking portrait of the authcr 
of The Light of Asia, who seems to feel himself 
almost as much at home in America as in Eng- 
land; and on ‘‘ The Boston Symphony Orchestra,’’ 
with portraits of the new conductor, Mr. Nikisch, 
of Gericke, and others. This is an article of ex- 
ceptional interest with the musical world. Price, 
$3.00 a year; single numbers, 25 cents. Boston: 
New England Magazine Co. 


— The November Eclectic has several articles of 
current significance. ‘‘ The Progress of Co-opera- 
tion,’’ by George Jacob Holyoake and M. Mille- 
rand, tells us the latest facts about a most 
important movement in labor reform, and dis- 
cusses the question with high intelligence. ‘‘ Rus- 
sian Characteristics,’ is the first of a series of 
papers which promise to be full of interest and 
iostruction. Those interested in the religious life 
of the Catholic orders will find suggestive reading 
in ‘“*A Glimpse into a Jesuit Novitiate,’’ by M. 
H. Dziewicki, which seems to be a truthful study 
from personal experience. ‘‘In Search of a 
Religion,”?’ by W. S. Lilly, is a vigorous and 
thoughtful paper, cast in the form of a dialogue. 
An article which has made a sensation in Europe, 
supposed to have been written by Mr. Gladstone, 
treats the relations of Italy in the TripartiteA lliance 
in a way which foreshadows the Liberal policy, 
when the English Home Rule party gets into power. 
The paper on ‘Eastern Women,’’ by Horace 
Victor, is very racy and entertaining. The maga- 
zine has many short papers, sketches, poems, etc., 
of superior worth, which lend variety to its con- 
tents. 


— The Catholic World for November opens 
with an able article by Brother Azarias, one of 
the most scholarly of the contributors to this 
magazine, on the ‘‘ Lessons of a Century of Cath- 
olic Edueation.’”? He sketches the history of 
Catholic Colleges and Schools established in the 
United States, beginning with the college at 
Georgetown founded in 1789, and says that ‘‘in 
consequence of the poverty of the people and 
scarcity of money the schools suffer in many ways, 
the teachers are but ill paid, etc.’’ He says the 
classics have had a predominence in the higher 
schools, and urges the establishment of schools for 
the various branches of science and art, especially 
for the study of the mechanical arts. Many other 
able articles are contributed, many of which are 
devoted to religion and the special views of the 
Catholic people of the United States. The 
department devoted to ‘‘ Readers and Corres- 
pondents”’ is conspicuous for the suggestive treat- 
ment of current topics of interest. The talk about 
New Books and the notices of New Publications 
make a very valuable portion of this magazine. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 
New York: The Office of The Catholic World, 
6 Park Place. 


The Andover Review. —The November num- 
ber is unusually interesting. Its five leading arti- 
cles are: ‘*‘ What is Reality,’’—Part V., ‘‘ From 
the Microcosm to the Universe,’ by Rev. F. H. 
Johnson; ‘‘ The New Prison Law of New York,”’ 
by Rev. C. A. Collin; ‘‘A Plea for Endowed 


Newspapers,”” by Rev. C. H. Levermore; “ The 
Arabian Brothers of Purity,’’ by Rev. E. Hunger- 
ford; ‘‘The Blood of Jesus Christ, the New 
Testament Doctrine,’ by Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
Dr. S. W. Dike writes upon ‘‘ The Report on 
Marriage and Divorce’? ; Rev. C. C. Starbuck 

ives a general view of missions in West Africa ; 

r. G. King, jr., gives ‘‘ Notes from England ”’ ; 
Rev. M. M. Curtis treats ‘‘German Theological 
Literature.’’ The editorial topics need only to be 


named to attract special attention: ‘Shall the). 


Papa from Tiber to Thames ?’’; ‘‘ The Out- 
ew York’’; ‘‘ The American Board”? ; 
** Conciliation, not Compromise: The Color Ques- 
tion at the Congressional Council’’; ‘* The Tri- 
ennial Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 


Chureh.’’ 

— The Chautauquan for November, No. 2 of 
Volume X., in its attractive new form, opens 
with the concluding paper of Prof. Lanciani’s 
* Burial of Rome,”’ and is aptly followed by Pres- 


HE Favorite Prescriptions of 
the Brightest Medical Minds ONE 


in the world, as used by them in MEDICINE 
the Hospitals of London, Paris, FOR ONE 


Berlin and Vienna. 


No. 1—Cures Catarrh, Hay F 
Mo. Gougha, Colds, Bronchitis, Asth- 
jonsumption. eerless 
No. 3—-Rheumatism, Gout. 


Mr, —— g 
He is worth his weight in gold.—Supt. M./J. Mi 
Rome, N. ¥., May 25, 1889" 


best in my opinion; at apy rate, I care for no jo 
; ther. 
DISEASE. * —Prin, F. J. Turnbull, Bainbridge, Ma y 15, 1889. Ticonderoga, April 2, 1889, 


t 
od the aby attention given in this matter.—Prin. school has ever had. — Supt. A. 0. 


SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 
What Some People Say of it. 


has given us the best of satisfaction. : The people here are much pleased with the lady 
eacher whom you sent jus.— Prin. Fred. D. Corey. 

Rowayton, Ct., June 15, 
I want to say that Miss — is succeedin ira- 
bly in her primary work with us.— Prin. 4 We Deke 


I shall look to no other than your Bureau. It is the 


For myself and the board of education I thank you: Mr. 


is certainly the best principal our high 
J. House, West Winfield, Dec. 18, 1838. March 8, 1889. 


c. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. 


No. 4—Liver & Kidneys, Dyspepsi - 
( lonstipation Bri 
©. 5—Fever and Ague Agu 
Neuralgia. 
6-Female Weakness, Irre - 
ties, Whites. A Golden Remedy. 
No.7—A Perfect Tonic, which gives ® 
Health, Form and Fullness, Clear Gom- 
ee Good Blood and lots of it. 
. S— Nervous Debility, Loss of P 
Every bottl ) 
RELIABLE | special disease if CURABLE 
ive perm. t i FAY 
ACENTS Descriptive erat 


application, HOSPITAL RE 
WANTED. COMPANY, Toronto, — 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleauses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


Try the Cure. 


a 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS 56 Warren Bt. 


ident Adams’ ‘The Politics which Made and 
Unmade Rome”’ (second paper), and again by 
Principal Donaldson’s ‘‘ Life of the Romans’ 
(part II.). John Habberton discusses ‘‘ Mental 
Philosophy ’’; J. M. Buckley, ‘‘ Traits of Human 
Nature’’; Professor Hardy, ‘‘The Uses of Math- 
ematics’’?; Professor Shaler, ‘‘The Cause of 
Geographic Conditions’’; Professor Shaw, ‘‘ The 
French Constitution.’”’ George Parsons Lothrop, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Ernest Ingersoll, and 
other acceptable writers aid in composing a num- 
ber with all the qualities of a model popular 
monthly. The ‘‘ Sunday Readings,’’ selected by 
Bishop Vincent, are noticeable; also, the Editor's 
Note Book is full of good things to hold the 
reader’s attention. 


— The November Wide Awake is made espe- 
cially valuable by its portrait of Helen Hunt in her 
young womanhood ; it is engraved from the char- 
coal by Miss Bartol, made for ‘‘ Susan Coolidge,”’ 
from an old daguerreotype. The accompanying 
article is by Susan Coolidge. A delightful article 
for boys is about ‘‘ Jack-knives,’’ with twenty-one 
pictures, the work of Professor Mason and Mr, 
Chandlee, of the Smithsonian. Mrs, Claflin’s 
letter gives certain warnings to young people 
drawn from the ignorance of people elected to fill 
high places in our government; we learn with 

leasure that this admirable series of Behavior 
Letters will continue through 1890. Mrs, White’s 
Public School Cooking series, in closing, tells how 


young women may get their training as Teachers trie 


of School-cooking. Professor Starr finishes his 
valuable ‘‘ Geological Talks,’’ in this issue. The 
poems are of the best, and ‘‘ Men and Things,”’ 
is fall of original anecdotes and talk, The 
December number isto be much enlarged. Price, 
$2.40 a year. 


—The November number of Our Little Ones 
opens with ‘‘ See-Saw Island,’’ by May Kingston, 
a lively sketch, beautifully illustrated. Then 
there are ‘‘The Dack’s Nest,” ‘‘ Medicine,’’ 


“The Pea-Hen,”” “ Buzz Goes Fishing,” “ Au- ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
: iculars apply at the 

tumn,” The Journey to Grandpa’s,”’ “ Letters = LF pert cula: pply 
G. H 


from Aunt Betty’s Nieces and Nephews,”’ ** The 


circulars, and to learn what our work actually is. 
your and teachers of your personal acquaintance, Send 
or these private lists and post yourself on the work we are doing. If 

can show this, we can certainly help you. ™ a 


ANY GOOD POSITIONS are being filled by Tue Teacuxrs’ - 


Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION even at this late date. Here are 


the positions we filled Oct. 2d, “and it was not a very good day for 
positions either.” 


Town. Position, 


N. Washington, 0. Principa!ship. 
Bloomfield, Ia. Music Director. 


Teacher placed. From 


8. A. Harker, Portland, Ind. 
8S. A. Tubbs, Springboro, Pa, 


Mapleton, Ia, H.S. Assistant V. Alex 
.S. As é ander. 

Illinois. Superintendency, $1200, (requested 
Marshall, Tex. Latin Prof. ($1000) E. M. Ely, Groton, Dak. 
Louisville, Ky. Flocution, A. L. Powell Jackson, Il. 
Colo. Primary. Ada Rockwell, Horuellsville N. 
f ngview, Tex. Primary. Anna F. Griggs, Springfield, Mo. 

yde Park, III. Latin & Greek. R. 8. Smith, arinette, Wis. 


Many vacancies are now coming in for the term nning Jan. Ist. It costs you nothing for our 


ou will find among the names of teachers 


Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for an i i wor Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One tee registers in both agencies, 


The New England Bureau of Education, * semcv*:,S%°" 


TO PATRONS, TO TEACHERS, 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in| Now 1s THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
their schools, will secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week passes when we dc 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for| not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
school supervision. every state and territory. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered, Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. Hiram Orcutt:—We have engaged Miss I. R.; My Dear Dr. Orcutt ;—I wish once more to express 
C——, whom you sent to us as a candidate for assist-| my high appreciation of the excellent aid you have 
ant in our High School. We afterwards heard from | rendered me in obtaining the position [at New Ha- 
Misses M—— and K——, two other candidates whom | ven, Conn. — salary, $1500) which I desired. I am 
you recommended and both impressed us very favor- | confident that no one could have done more or bet- 
ably. We are much quugee for your promptness, and | ter, and feel myself under great obligations to you. 
shall remember you in the future when we need other | Please accept my thanks. 
teachers. M. L. TRYON, M. M. MARBLE, 

Chairman School Board. Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 1889. 


Willimantic, Conn., Sept., 1889. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Colleges aud School. | 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


COLLEGES. 3 East 14th Street, N. VW. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
BYGpen to bom sexes. Address the cheng’ Agency 
PROFESSIONAL. 


LER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, | American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
eon, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
E. R. RUGGLES. Schools, Families, and of Suiting 

a schools carefully recommende parents. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF Boston. Elec- and renting of property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
misty at. History. and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
Pres! Sec’y. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
_¥. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. F. MUNROE, Bec’y-_| 5, & i7tn street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. NEW YORK CITY. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE Teachers, Professors, Specialists, 


Family and Day 
ins ORCE GANNETT, AM., D.D., ARE YOU PLEASANTLY LOCATED? 
69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. | we have calls for teachers daily to fill vacancies 


V. GEORGE GANNE 


used by resignation, failing health, deaths, ete As 
— your advantage to send for circular and bianks, 
VjASS. STATE NORMAL ANT eqnee’, ounbinet already have a number of vacancies for terms begin- 
LYE for the advancement of art education ping December and January. Address 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
ELMHURST, ILL. 


ter Street, Boston. 
. BARTLETT, Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FORKIGN 


i Carpenter,’ ‘‘ Hal’s Letter,’ ‘* Uncle 
Phil's Story,” Rocking-Chair Travels,” 
Wise Boy,” ‘‘ Hero George,”’ and ‘*A Queer 
Party,’ till at the end of the list we wonder how 
in the world Editor Adams (Oliver Optic) could 
have gathered so rich a harvest without writing 
any of it himself. The artists, like the authors, 


; is month, This 15-cent .4th. For cir 
are at their very best this tions, Wednesday, Bept ty Be 


magazine waits for the eager hands of all young 
boys and girls. Russell Pub. Co., Boston. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. principal, 


hool Education for November; terms, 
Boston; Eastern Educational Bureau. 


: Eastern Educational Bureau. 
tothe New Moon for November; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Lowell, Mass.: The New Moon Pub. Co. é 

The New England Magazine for November; terms, 
ston: New England Magazine Co. 


ORMAL SCHOOL 
Stats N 


Education for November ; terms, $3.00ayear. Bos- Principal, 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
M = For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
H. Russext, Prinetpal. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
trod to colleges, schools, and families superior 
. MASS. tor every department of ins ; 
with good parents. Call on or address 


ill begin with entrance examina-| mends g 
mas, Wednesday, 4 MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


culars address 
Amerwoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
both sexes. catalogues, address the 
For both sexes. For A.M. 


ER FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES 
NO EFFICIENT SERVICE, 


OOL, SALEM, MAss. 


B. HaGaB, PhD. LARGE BUSINESS, 
NOBMAL ESTFIELD, Mss. not tn collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
For bots oozes. petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 


For Catalogues address oyer: served without charge. Our supply 
J. 0. GxEBNOUGH. Principal of Teachers ta the LARGEST and BEST. 


R. E. AVERY, 


ear. 

vide Awake for terms, $2 40 a year. 
: D. Lothrop Co. 

“lot a Hand for November; terms, $2.00 a year. 
: 3 Hamilton Place. 

Bethe Pans for November; terms, $1.00 a year. 


Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
for November; terms, 


$4.50 a year. New York: nar 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
2 West 14th Street, NAW YORK. 


TEACHERS WANTED, Year. 


3 ARTICLES 12° 
YOUR OWN NAME, 
To 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol, XXX.—No, 20. 


The Authorized Physiology Series. 


THREE BOOKS—CAREFULLY CRADED. 


I. HEALTH FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
(Un preparation, November, 1889.) For Primary Grades. 


Il. LESSONS IN HYGIENE, 


A special edition of “* How We Live.” By JAMES JOHONNOT and EUGENE BOUTON. For Interme- 
diate Grades. (Now ready.) Introduction price, 45 cents. 


Il. THE OUTLINES of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. p 
By RoGER 8. Tracy. A special edition of the “ Essentials of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. ; 

For Advanced Grades. (Just mamas Introduction price, $1.00. Prepared under the persona 

ational and International! Superintendent Department of 

Scientific Instruction of the Woman's Temperance Union, 


These books comply fully with the requirements of the legislation making the ejfects of alcohol and 
other narcotics upon the human system a mandatory study in schools. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pubr’s, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


supervision of Mrs. MAry H. Hunt, 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


_ LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. _ 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL... 


The New Monthly Magazine for 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS, PARENTS, 
10 cents a copy; $1.00 a year. 

A Magazine for BUSY PEOPLE, 
since it gives 
THE GIsTs OF THINGS, 
Special Inducements to"Clubs of Five or Ten. 

Send for specimen number. 


ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 


Of Dr. H.S. Pomeroy’s book, “ Ethics of Marriage,” 
the Chicago Journal, in unison with the press in gen- 
eral, says: “It is almost like a voice from heaven. 
It attacks and discusses the unlawful destruction of 
unborp human life, the American sin. Prefatory note 
by Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., LL D. Introduction 
by Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D. Appendix shows the laws 
 { most of the States and Territories regarding cer- 
tain forms of crime. A book for pastors aud preach- 
ers, husbands and wives. 12mo, cloth, 150 pp. Price, 
$1.00, postage free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 AstorPI., N.Y. 
Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Repaeeens } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL, Urica, N. Y. 


Manuals of Methods and Kev to the Above. eow 


A Literary Marvel 


We are publishing a reprint of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, at $2.50 
per vol., being less than % the price of the latest English edition, which we reproduce 
page for page, map for map, volume for volume. 

The same number of volumes (24) completes our set, as does the original, and at half 
the price of the Scribner or Stoddart editions, both of which are printed from the same orig- 


inal English edition, as is ours, 


No such book has ever been put upon the market of such size and quality of oding, 
for solowa price. It contains the highest character of knowledge and literature in the world, 
written by the most eminent living authors and specialists. It is the greatest work of its kind 


ever gatteees in the English language. 


n offering the Encyclopaedia at this unprecedented low price, the publishers have rea- 
son to believe the opportunity will not be lost by the purchasing public. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica is a library in itself, and stands ready on the Shelves to 
answer every — in Physics, History, Politics, Trade, Art, Geography and Philosophy; 
atest information wanted on every subject. 

We specially desire to obtain as subscribers all those who ever entertained an idea of 
owning the Encyclopaedia Britannica, but hesitated on account of the high price. We are 
now ready to deliver the set complete. Agents waated. 


THE HENRY G. ALLEN COMPANY, Publishers, 


to furnish the 


126 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


$2.50 per Volume 


739 & 741 BroaDWay, NEW YORK. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DBALERS IN 


PRAWING BOOKS, 
RAWING MODELS, and 
DBAVRTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


LSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series, 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and espec rd at the outset.': 

r catalogue and particulars, bp 
~ THE PRANG EDUCATION 
Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 
72 WABASH AVENUB. 


CATALOCUE 

Books 96 pages, free. 

Lowest prices 

ever known. 

The ALDEN 

Ideal Revolv- 

ing Book Case, 

prices $6.00 to 

$10.00; holds 

125to0150 vols. 

aia of the average 

size. No other 

article of fur- 

niture of same 

cost will equal- 

ly adorn a cul- 

tured home. 

AGENTS 

WANTED. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 293 
Pearl St., New York, also Chicago & Atlanta 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 


by Frep. W. HAcKwoop. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
83 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *71 Broadway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebrs. 
Keetel’s French Course. 

Reed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Hiutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


HE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


Register Now. | 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


RICHARDSON’S 


NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


From the very day of its publication, it has been a 
decided success, selling steadily from year to year, 
and giving the printer no rest with its frequent edi-. 
tions. Its total sales to the present time aggregate 


nearly 
450,000 COPIES! 
Recreation and Study are in it admirably combined. 
|The book has been many times revised, and is the 
most perfect of instruction books. It has also had 
addi ons. Price, with American fingering, $3.00 ; 
with foreign fingering, $3.00. 


N. E. Conservatory Method for the Pianoforte 


In Three Parts, with American and foreign fingering, 
| each, $1.50, complete, $3. 

This fine book secured at once the powerful aid and 
approval of the professors and pupils of the great 
Conservatory for which it was compiled, and in 
which it has always been used. Very widely known 
an used. 


The best Companion for an Instruction Book is 
MASON’S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS, con- 
taining every exercise needed for the full develop- 
ment of technical ability on the pianoforte. By Dr. 
Wm. Mason, with explanations by W. 8. B. Mathews. 
Price, $2.50. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


NEW CANTATAS. 
SANTA CLAUS & 60 A new Cantata for Children, 
+ founded on the idea that 
By Clara Louise Burnham Santa Claus can do nothin 
And Geo. F. Root. without his partners, whic 
are the kind hearts and helpful hands of Christmas 
Times. He cannot even see the poor little girl of the 
story without their aid. Price, 30cts. a single copy. 
BETH LEH oR This is an unusually fine work 
3 - ® for the Choir or Choral Society 
By Frederic Weathorly the words being by the foremost 
And Geo. F. Root. English librettist of the day, 
while the music is the best that Dr. Root has ever pro- 
duced, and is replete with goodeffects. It is distinctly 
a cantata for adult voices,and is not intended for 
children. Price, 50cts. a single copy. Complete Lists 
of X-Mas Music sent on sCH CO. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


CHEMISTRY. 

O’Brien’s Laboratory Guide. 8vo., cloth, 
Mixter’s Elementary Text-Book, 1°mo., . 
Pinner’s Organic Chemistry. 12mo., . . 
Miller’s Chemical Physics. 8vo., cloth, . 
Drechsel’s Chemical Reactions. 12mo., cloth, 
Kolby’s Inorganic Chemistry. 12mo, .. . 
Adriance’s Laboratory Calculations. 12mo, cloth, 
Hart’s Volumetric Analysis. 12mo, cloth, . . 
Rickett and Russell’s Skeleton Notes. 12mo, cloth. 

Part I. $1.50. 
Rickett and Russell’s Skeleton Notes. 12mo. 

cloth. Part If. $1.50. 
Fresenius’ Qualitative Analysis. 8vo. 
Craft’s Qualitative Analysis. 12mo,_ 
Fresenius’ Quantitative Analysis. 8vo, 
Thorpe’s Quantitative Analysis. 18mo, 
Bolton’s Quantitative Analysis. . 
Classen’s Quantitative Analysis by Electrolysis, 

8vo, cloth. $2.50. 
Austen’s Chemical Lecture Notes. 12mo,. , . 1 
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Published and for oe 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New YorgE. 
Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, | Arithmetics, 


Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


8 Tremont Pl, Boston. 66 & 68 Duane 8St., N.Y. 


TO ALL BUYERS 


OF 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Permit us to call your attention to our special facilities for sttpplying SCHOOL-BOOKS at the lowest rates. 


Butler 
Co.; Leach, Shewell § Sanborn; John E. Potter § 


American educational houses. Our stock is probably the most general collection of educational publications in the country. 


Co.; J. C. Buckbee & Co.; Charles Collins ; 


Besides being constant purchasers in quantity in the largest American book-market at very low prices, we are Special Agents for John Allyn; E. H. 
Cowperthwait § Co.; C. DeSilver § Son; Kldredge & Brother; Ginn & Co.; 8. C. Griggs § 


Co, ; and Silver, Burdett & Co.; and carry in stock also a full line of the publications of all othe: 


to fill orders for whatever quantity may be needed, and on the most favorable terms. 
Our General Catalogue of American School Books, with prices and telegraphic code, sent on application. All letters of inquiry promptly answered. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, - 


e are consequently able 


- = = 740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Minerals, } = 
n ins, 


N. BUREAY OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Southern home, a Jewish kindergartner. Salary 
$300 and free board. Apply to 
HIRA ROUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Koston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


In a first-class Ladies’ College in the West, a college 
ORCUTT, Mau 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., 


A GOVERNESS deny 

a Southern family, qualified to 
teach Music with the primary and biher English 
branches. Salary, $200 and home. The location is 

Manager. 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A BOX OF CHOICE MINERALS at one half their 
cost. Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


WANTED NEXT SEPTEMBER, 


To fill the position of President in a well-known and 
prosperous college, a gentleman of culture, of execu. 
tive and financial ability, of college experience, and 
a preacher. A Congregationalist preferred. His 
department of instruction would include Mental and 
Moral ynioooghy, Evidences of Christianity, Logic, 
Rhetoric, and Political Kone Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Bos 


WANTED, 


A governess in a first-class family in Alabama. “A 
lady from 28 to 40 years. A‘member of the Baptist 
ehurch Must be qualified to teach 
Music, Higher Mathematics, French and Latin. A 
pleasant salary for the right person. 
pply 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


School-keeping : How To Do It. 
By HrrAm OncurTt, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 

estions on teaching, ement, and discipline, 

wn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 


N. E. Bureau of Educati 
3 Somerset St. 


ECLECTIC SERIES. --- ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY: 
Long’s New Language Exercises, Part I. 66 pages; cloth ; Jilus- 


trated. 20 cents. (Parts II. and III., new edition, in preparation.) 


479 pages; half leather. 85 cents. 


Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. 


McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader. 12mo ; 


By Dr. Honsroox, 


National Normal School. 65 cents. 


ence as a teacher. 
ddress N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
0. F. STEARNS, New Eu . Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston 
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